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Letter  of  Welcome 


From  the 

Dean  of  the  College 


The  University  Studies  program  at 
Brandeis  attempts  to  provide  every 
student  with  a  shared  fund  of 
knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to 
understand,  to  utilize  and  eventually 
to  contribute  to  the  civilization  in 
which  we  live. 

The  Humanities  component  of 
University  Studies  will  give  you 
access  to  major  texts  and  ideas  of 
your  civilization  from  the  earliest 
period  to  the  present  and  will  help 
you  to  describe  your  world  in  words. 


These  texts  are  both  beautiful  and 
powerful.  Since  they  are  beautiful 
they  will  give  you  pleasure.  Since 
they  are  powerful  they  bear  watching 
with  an  alert  and  critical  eye. 

As  dean  of  the  college  I  am  happy  to 
welcome  you  to  Brandeis  and  to  this 
program. 

Dean  of  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences 
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University  Studies  in 

the  School  of  the  Humanities 


What  It  Is 

and  the  Choices 

You  Must  Make 


During  Orientation  Week  (and  again 
in  the  middle  of  your  first  semester  at 
Brandeis)  you  as  freshmen  must 
select  courses  for  your  upcoming 
semester.  Among  the  first  decisions 
you  will  have  to  make  when  you 
arrive  in  the  fall  will  be  the  choice  of 
courses  in  University  Studies  in  the 
School  of  the  Humanities.  We  offer 
the  following  information  to  help  you 
understand  the  nature  and  content  of 
our  program  and  to  assist  you  in 
making  your  selection  from  among 
the  courses  described  at  length  on 
pages  1 1  to41of  this  booklet.  We  also 
wish  you  to  understand  the 


procedures  for  enrollment  in 
University  Studies  in  the  School  of 
the  Humanities.  What  follows  is  a 
brief  description  of  the  intent  and 
structure  of  the  program,  some 
indication  of  the  relationship  of 
University  Studies  in  the  Humanities 
and  Freshman  Writing  at  Brandeis, 
and  also  the  rules  and  procedures 
which  you  must  be  prepared  to  follow 
when  enrolling  in  our  University 
Studies  program.  (These  rules  are  to 
be  found  on  page  9  of  this  brochure  in 
the  section  entitled  Procedures  for 
Enrollment.) 


Background  and 
Intent  of  the 
University  Studies 
Program  in  the 
School  of 
Humanities 


The  School  of  the  Humanities  at 
Brandeis  includes  the  departments  of 
Classical  and  Oriental  Studies, 
English  and  American  Literature, 
Germanic  and  Slavic  Languages,  Near 
Eastern  and  Judaic  Studies, 
Philosophy  and  the  History  of  Ideas, 
and  Romance  and  Comparative 
Literature.  Each  of  these  departments 
has  its  own  character  and  interests; 
but  all  share  a  fundamental  concern 
for  the  written  record  of  the  cultures 
with  which  they  deal.  Encompassing 
the  major  components  of  Western 
civilization,  these  areas  of  study 
make  use  of  diverse  analytical  and 
critical  techniques  to  interpret  the 
meaning,  present  the  beauty  and 
make  useful  the  explanatory  value  of 
the  literary  and  philosophical 
achievements  of  humankind  from 
earliest  times  to  the  present. 

Drawing  on  the  resources  of  these 
departments,  the  School  of  the 
Humanities  provides  a  two-semester 
program  of  study  that  is  required  of 
all  persons  entering  the  university,  in 
their  freshman  year.  This  program  is 
designed  to  enable  you  to  explore 


the  major  literary  and  philosophical 
achievements  of  Western  civilization, 
in  large  part  with  senior  faculty 
members  of  the  School  of  the 
Humanities. 

The  program  is  designed  to  help  you 
to  acquire  a  humanistic  background 
that  will  enrich  your  general 
education  in  the  liberal  arts,  deepen 
your  understanding  of  diverse  areas  of 
academic  endeavor  and  prepare  you 
for  more  advanced  study.  The  study 
of  the  humanities  is  viewed  not  only 
as  valuable  for  its  own  sake  but  also 
as  inseparable  from  the  study  of  all 
intellectual  achievements  and  their 
consequences. 

On  page  42  of  this  booklet  you  will 
find  a  list  of  the  faculty  members  of 
the  program  with  descriptions  of  their 
primary  areas  of  interest  so  that  you 
may  be  able  to  match  your  interests 
with  those  of  your  teacher. 


The  Structure 
and  Content  of  the 
Program 


The  program  consists  of  two  semester 
courses:  one  semester  of  study  of 
major  texts  from  the  earliest  period  to 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era 
(Step  1);  and  one  semester  in  texts 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era  to  the  present  time  (Step  2). 

Although  the  courses  have  different 
titles  and  widely  varying  concerns,  a 
basic  assumption  of  all  the  courses  is 
that  literature,  philosophy  and 
scripture  reflect  the  worldview  of  the 
culture  in  which  they  originate  and 
reveal  a  specific  understanding  of  the 
nature  and  value  of  life  within  that 
culture,  and  also  in  the  successor 
cultures  which  include  it  as  part  of 
their  inheritance.  Further,  the 
relationships  among  the  various 
cultures  to  be  studied,  and  the 
interweaving  of  the  views  that  they 
present,  are  formative  elements  of  the 
Western  tradition.  Within  a 
framework  of  common  texts  and 
purposes  some  courses  are  designed 
to  consider  a  series  of  general  issues, 
while  others  focus  on  specific 
problems. 

The  readings  for  the  courses  reflect 
both  the  essential  coherence  of  the 
program  and  the  flexibility  of 
approach  appropriate  to  an  array  of 
individual  courses  sponsored  by  all  of 
the  departments  in  the  School  of 
Humanities.  Step  1  (Fall  Term)  of  the 
program  has  two  Common  Texts: 
Genesis-Exodus  and  Homer's  Iliad.  For 
Step  2  (Spring  Term),  each  teacher 
will  select  two  Common  Texts  from 


the  following  10  core  texts  to  go 
together  with  readings  of  his/her  own 
choosing:  Dante's  Divine  Comedy, 
Rabelais'  Gargantua/Pantagmel, 
Shakespeare's  King  Lear,  Descartes' 
Meditations,  Hume's  An  Inquiry, 
Rousseau's  Discourse  on  Inequality, 
Austen's  Pride  and  Prejudice,  Twain's 
Huckleberry  Finn,  Mann's  Death  in 
Venice  and  Freud's  Civilization  and 
Its  Discontents.  While  many  of  the 
readings  are,  as  we  have  said,  similar 
among  the  courses,  you  will  note,  as 
you  study  the  course  descriptions, 
that  variations  occur  in  accord  with 
the  individually  conceived  theme  of 
each  course,  the  manner  in  which  the 
diverse  texts  lend  themselves  to 
intertextual  comparison  and  the 
scholarly  interests  of  the  faculty 
members  involved.  Thus,  all  of  us  in 
the  program  will  participate  in  an 
enterprise  bound  together  by 
common  concerns  and  central 
materials,  but  marked  also  by  a 
significant  diversity. 


Relationship  of 
the  Writing 
Component  in 
University  Studies 
in  the  Humanities 
and  the  Freshman 
Writing  Seminars 
at  Brandeis 


At  Brandeis  every  student  must 
satisfy  the  English  Composition 
Requirement.  This  can  be  done  either 
through  the  Freshman  Writing 
Seminars,  or  by  exemption,  or  in 
certain  cases  through  one  of  the 
Humanities  Writing  Seminars. 

The  writing  component  of  University 
Studies  in  the  Humanities,  which 
consists  of  the  three  papers  and  two 
essay  examinations  required  in  all 
courses,  is  an  integral  part  of 
Brandeis'  writing  program.  It  adds  to 
the  Brandeis  curriculum  two 
semesters  of  directed  writing  and 
supplements  the  Freshman  Writing 
Seminars.  In  the  University  Studies 
courses  in  the  School  of  the 
Humanities  students  will  write 
papers  directly  related  to  the 
subject  matter  of  their  inquiry.  In 
Freshman  Writing  Seminars,  writing 
itself  is  the  subject  of  the  course; 
writing  is  taught  as  a  skill  which 
requires  practice,  correction  and  good 
models.  Students  learn  to  edit  and 
rewrite  their  own  prose  and  that  of 
others  in  workshops  and  in  regular 
individual  conferences  with  the 
instructor.  Methods  learned  in 
Freshman  Writing  Seminars  are 
applicable  to  writing  in  University 
Studies  and  all  other  college  courses. 
University  Studies  courses  may 
provide  subjects  for  some  Freshman 
Writing  Seminars  essays. 


As  an  experiment,  the  Humanities 
Program  has  designed  a  lab-type  sup- 
plement to  the  Humanities  courses 
called  the  Humanities  Writing 
Seminar.  These  seminars,  available 
only  in  certain  courses,  meet  one  day 
a  week  in  small  groups.  The  course 
enables  qualified  students  to  satisfy 
both  a  Humanities  requirement  and 
the  University  writing  requirement 
simultaneously.  In  the  Humanities 
Writing  Seminar  assignments  will  be 
limited  to  the  skills  needed  for 
university-level  writing  and  thinking. 
Individual  tutorial  and  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  progress  of  writing  are 
central  to  these  courses. 

Incoming  freshmen  will  be  divided 
into  four  groups  on  the  basis  of  their 
high  school  records  and  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  Verbal 
Aptitude  and  English  Achievement 
Scores: 
1. 

Those  who  will  be  exempted  from  the 
English  Composition  Requirement 
upon  arrival  and  for  whom  the 
directed  writing  in  the  University 
Studies  in  the  Humanities  will 
constitute  their  training  in  writing  at 
Brandeis. 
2. 

Those  who  will  be  required  to  take 
Freshman  Writing  Seminar  and  who 
may  enroll  simultaneously  in  a 
course  in  University  Studies  in  the 
Humanities. 
3. 

Those  who  will  be  required  to  take 
Humanities  Writing  Seminar,  a  non- 
credit,  one-day-a-week  linked 
Humanities  course  list  following. 


4. 

Those  who  will  be  required  to  take  a 
placement  examination  to  determine 
whether  they  need  to  take  Basic 
Composition,  a  credit  course  that 
prepares  students  to  take  a  Freshman 
Writing  Seminar.  After  the  exam  and 
consultation  with  the  instructors, 
students  will  enroll  in  the  appropriate 
course  or  courses  in  the  fall. 


The  Humanities  Writing  Seminars 
are  available  as  a  means  for  satisfying 
Brandeis'  Freshman  Writing 
requirement  only  to  members  of  the 
class  of  1991  who  receive  permission 
to  take  a  Humanities  Writing 
Seminar. 


Students  required  to  take  a 
Humanities  Writing  Seminar  should 
note  that  they  take  one  by  enrolling 
in  one  of  the  following  courses: 
UHUM1  10a  Sec.  2  (Grossman) 
UHUM1  27a  Sec.  2  (Kimelman) 
UHUM1  29a  Sec.  2  (Yglesias) 


Writing  and 
Study  Resources  in 
University  Studies 
in  the  Humanities 


As  you  work  on  essays  or  exams  for 
your  courses  in  Humanities  you 
should  make  use  of  the  help  offered 
during  office  hours  by  your 
professors,  Humanities  Writing 
Seminar  teachers  and  course 
assistants.  In  addition,  each  semester 


a  writing  consultant  will  be  available. 
This  individual,  a  trained  teacher  of 
writing,  will  assist  you  with  problems 
related  to  your  essays  no  matter  in 
what  course  you  are  enrolled.  We 
urge  you  to  make  use  of  the  time  of 
our  writing  consultants. 


Taylor  Prizes  The  Taylor  prizes,  named  in  honor  of 

in  Writing  Mary  Ann  Taylor  whose  administra- 

tive work  helped  establish  University 
Studies-Humanities  at  Brandeis,  are 
awarded  each  spring  for  outstanding 
essays  written  as  part  of  course  work 
for  University  Studies  courses  in  the 
Humanities. 


The  winners  for  1986-1987  were: 
Michael  Applebaum,  Abraham, 
Hektoi,  Achilleus:  Complexities  of 
the  Bible  and  the  Iliad;  Danielle 
Chieravalloti,  The  Portrayal  of  God  in 
The  Gospel  of  ]ohn;  Barbara  Davaz, 
Odysseus:  Master  of  His  Own 
Destiny  —  More  or  Less. 
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Procedures 
for  Enrollment  in 
University  Studies 
in  the  School  of 
the  Humanities 


Step  1  courses  in  University  Studies 
in  the  Humanities  will  participate  in 
preenrollment  for  new  students  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  September  1 
and  2,  in  the  Alumni  Lounge,  Usdan 
Student  Center.  Please  read  carefully 
the  Course  Enrollment  Instructions 
published  by  the  Registrar's  Office. 

All  University  Studies  in  the 
Humanities  courses  will  be  governed 
by  NUMERICAL  ENROLLMENT 
LIMITS  during  preenrollment  and 
Registration/Course  Enrollment 
periods.  In  making  your  choice,  you 
may  wish  to  consider  both  the  nature 
of  the  readings  and  the  course 
descriptions.  You  should  choose  at 
least  THREE  courses  or  more  in  order 
of  preference  before  you  go  to 
enrollment  since  you  might  not  be 
placed  in  the  course  of  your  choice. 
Step  1  should  be  completed  before 
Step  2. 

After  initial  placement,  no  students 
can  change  placement  except  into 
courses  which  may  have  openings  at 
the  time  of  your  Registration/Course 
Enrollment  appointment  (between 
Monday,  September  14,  and 
Wednesday,  September  16)  so  be 
prepared  with  alternate  selections. 
Should  you  be  unsuccessful  in 
securing  a  space  and/or  are  distressed 


by  other  scheduling  conflicts  at  your 
appointment,  you  may  request  an 
"override  card"  from  the  Registrar's 
staff  and  come  to  the  Humanities 
Office  in  Rabb  247.  The  coordinator 
or  administrator  of  the  Program  will 
be  glad  to  speak  personally  with  any 
of  you  who  require  this  attention. 
Admission  to  a  U-Humanities  course 
at  this  point  requires  the  permission 
and  signature  of  the  coordinator  or 
administrator. 

Returning  upperclass  students  who 
must  complete  their  U-Humanities 
requirement  may  enroll  in  any  of  the 
courses  with  the  same  restrictions 
noted  for  new  students  during  the 
Registration/Course  Enrollment 
period. 

The  Course  Enrollment  Instructions 
for  spring  term  will  be  made  available 
to  you  by  the  Registrar's  Office  in 
October. 

If  you  have  questions  about  the 
requirement,  enrollment  or  the 
courses  offered  this  year,  help  will  be 
available  in  the  Humanities  Program 
Office,  Rabb  247  (phone  736-3490). 


Summer  We,  as  the  faculty  of  this  program, 

Preparation  look  forward  to  our  courses  with  a 

great  deal  of  excitement  and  we  hope 
that  you  will  study  carefully  our 
course  descriptions  so  that  you  can 
make  a  judicious  selection  of  courses 
when  you  arrive  at  Brandeis.  In 
addition,  we  encourage  you  to  begin 
reading  Genesis-Exodus  from  the 


Bible  and  Homer's  Iliad  (translations 
by  Lattimore  (Chicago]  and  Fitzgerald 
[Doubleday]  are  recommended)  during 
the  summer  months,  so  that  you  will 
have  a  head  start  with  the  Common 
Texts  for  the  fall. 

The  Committee  for 

University  Studies  in  the  Humanities 
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A  Note  to  Transfer  Students 


Access  to  University  Studies 
courses  in  the  School  of  Humanities 
is  restricted  to  persons  who  entered 
as  freshmen  in  the  Class  of  1991 
with  the  following  exception: 

Transfer  students  (and  returning 
upperclass  students)  who  must 
complete  their  University  Studies- 
Humanities  requirements  may 
register  in  any  of  the  classes  with 
the  same  restrictions  noted  for 
freshmen. 


If  you  have  had  a  full  semester 
university  or  college  level  course 
elsewhere  that  includes 
substantially  similar  material  in 
amounts  approximately  equal  to  the 
work  in  our  own  U-Humanities 
courses  listed  in  this  booklet,  the 
Coordinator  of  the  Humanities 
Program  will  be  willing  to  consider 
you  for  exemption  from  the  U- 
Humanities  requirement.  For  further 
information,  and  to  obtain  a  petition 
form,  please  come  to  the 
Humanities  Office  in  Rabb  247. 
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University  Studies  in  the 
Humanities 


Step  One  Courses 
Fall  Term 
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UHUM1  5a 
The  Debatable 
Continuum 

Douglas  Stewart 
Classical  and  Oriental 
Studies 


UHUM1  10a 
The  Structure  of  the 
Human  World: 
Antiquity 

Allen  Grossman 
English 


UHUM1  11a 
Continuity  and 
Discontinuity  in 
Western  Tradition 


John  Burt 
English 


UHUM1  12a 
Modes  of  Integrity: 
Features  of  World 
Description,  Knowledge 
and  Action 

Michael  Fishbane 
Near  Eastern  and  Judaic 
Studies 


UHUM1  15a 
Blood  Cultures 


Karen  Klein 
English 


UHUM1  16a 
Ways  of  Seeing  the 
World 

Alan  Levitan 
English 


UHUM1  20a 

Understanding 

Antiquity 

Marc  Brettler 

Near  Eastern  and  Judaic 

Studies 


UHUM1  21a 
Ancient  Voices 

Cynthia  Rose 
Classical  and  Oriental 
Studies 


UHUM1  22a 

Epic  Fathers,  Epic  Sons 

Paul  Morrison 
English 


UHUM1  24a 
VESTIGIA:  The 
Footprints  of  Our  Past 

Ann  Koloski-Ostrow 
Classical  and  Oriental 
Studies 


UHUM1  25a 

Culture  (mainly  Biblical 

as  Literature 


UHUM1  26a 
Mortality, 
Consciousness  and 
Education 

Richard  Onorato 
English 


UHUM1  27a 
Understanding  Evil  and 
Human  Destiny 

Reuven  Kimelman 
Near  Eastern  and 
Judaic  Studies 


UHUM1  29a 
Imagining  How  We  Are 

Luis  Yglesias 
Romance  and 
Comparative  Literature 


UHUM1  30a 
Medium  as  Message 

Jeffrey  Carnes 
Classical  and  Oriental 
Studies 


UHUM1  32a 

Why  Things  Happen 

Cheryl  Walker 
Classical  and  Oriental 
Studies 


UHUM1  33a 

The  Nature  of  the  Gods 


UHUM1  34a 

Mirror  of  Princes,  Stories 

of  Heroes  I 

Olga  Davidson 
Humanities 


UHUM1  35a 
Founding  Myths  and 
Finding  Myths 

Lennard  Davis 
English 


UHUM1  37a 
Myths  of  Origins  and 
the  Development  of 
Patriarchy 

Murray  Sachs 
Romance  and 
Comparative  Literature 


UHUM1  38a 

Myths  of  Origin  and  the 

Development  of 

Patriarchy 

Robbie  Pfeufer 
Sociology 


UHUM1  39a 
Against  the  Gods 

James  Duffy 
African  and 
Afro-American  Studies 


William  Flesch 
English 


Kathleen  Perry-Buxton 
Romance  and 
Comparative  Literature 


Enrollment  25 
Douglas  Stewart 
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UHUM1  5a  Block  X: 

The  Debatable  Continuum  M  W  Th  1 


Texts:  Genesis  and 
Exodus;  Homer,  Iliad; 
Hesiod,  Works; 
Aeschylus,  Oiesteia; 
Sophocles,  Sophocles  I; 
Euripides,  Euripides  I; 
Aristophanes,  Four 
Plays;  Plato,  Last  Days 
of  Socrates  and 
Republic. 


The  western  tradition  is  peculiar  in 
that  it  has  been  less  an  act  of  pious 
preservation  than  a  perpetual  debate 
over  fundamental  insights  and 
loyalties.  The  unity  of  the  tradition  is 
thus  to  be  found  not  in  its  agreement 
upon  explicit  sets  of  values  or  beliefs, 
but  in  its  implicit  faith  in  the  value 
of  debate  itself;  that  is,  in  the  ability 
of  mankind  to  argue  its  way  out  of 
blind  alleys  of  thought,  which 
otherwise  become  numb  and 
repetitive  of  themselves.  The 
competitive  level  of  argument  is 
easily  as  important  as  the  cultural  or 
ethical  "plateaus"  actually  achieved  in 
the  course  of  debate. 


An  important  element  in  the  terms  of 
the  debate  is  the  contentious  quarrel 
over  origins,  whether  of  civilization 
of  the  cosmos,  of  family  and  society, 
of  political  institutions,  of  artifactual 
progress  and  of  ideas  themselves.  The 
course  will  follow  the  flow  of  basic 
and  contentious  arguments  about  the 
origins  of  all  that  we  recognize  as  the 
major  categories  of  disagreement  in 
our  civilization  (as  well  as  the  fairly 
obvious  assumptions  of  the  long- 
standing debate:  the  superiority  of 
urbanism  over  pastoralism,  of  politics 
over  passivism  and  of  inquisitive 
history  over  cyclical  nirvanas). 
Despite  5,000  years  of  disagreement, 
hostility,  revolution  and  mutual 
recrimination,  Western  man  thinks 
he  knows  what's  going  on  in  the 
human  universe.  He  is  probably  right. 
Why? 

Requirements:  three  short  papers,  a 
midterm  and  a  final  exam. 
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Enrollment  90  UHUM1  10a 

Allen  Grossman  The  Structure  of  the  Human 

World:  Antiquity 


Block  V: 
MWThlO 


The  texts  to  be  studied 
in  this  course  are: 
Homer,  Iliad;  the 
Gilgamesh  Epic; 
Genesis  and  Exodus; 
Aeschylus,  Oresteia; 
Sophocles,  Oedipus 
Rex;  Virgil,  The 
Aeneid;  Plato/Socrates, 
Apology;  the  Book  of 
Ruth;  and  The  Gospel 
according  to  Matthew. 


This  course  of  study  assumes  that  the 
human  world  is  not  simply  given  to 
the  human  community  by  nature  but 
rather  is  structured  and  transmitted 
through  representations — stories 
which  people  receive  and  tell.  Hence, 
it  becomes  important  to  examine  the 
first  representations  to  see  what  the 
structure  of  the  human  world  is,  and 
to  ask  whether  it  cannot  be 
otherwise.  Each  text  is  viewed  both  as 
a  singular  action  with  its  own  beauty 
and  structure  and  also  as  a  world 
description  which  can  be  compared 
with  other  world  descriptions. 

Among  the  questions  that  will  be 
asked  are  the  following:  What 
difference  does  it  make  for  life  in  a 
world  if  the  story  about  it  includes  a 
beginning  (as  Bible)  or  by  contrast  a 
point  of  emergence  (as  Iliad)7.  What 
difference  does  it  make  for  what  can 
be  known  or  done  in  a  world  if  the 
cause  of  the  world  is  outside  and 
other  than  the  world,  or  inside  and  of 
like  substance  with  it?  What  is  the 
characterizing  value-bearing  activity 
of  the  person  in  the  founding  texts  of 


Western  civilization?  Are  there  one, 
two  or  several  such  actions;  and  does 
the  scene  and  conception  of  such  an 
action  change  as  texts  recapitulate 
and  comment  on  one  another  across 
time?  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
human  activity  of  forming  the  person 
in  worlds  characterized  by  the 
apparent  inevitability  of  hierarchy, 
and  by  scarcity  of  the  fundamental 
terms  of  existence. 

As  a  writer,  the  student  in  this  course 
will  be  required  to  find  three 
significant  problems  and  to  develop 
the  evidence  for  and  implications  of 
these  problems  in  three  papers  of  five 
to  seven  pages  each.  There  will  also 
be  two  examinations  requiring  the 
writing  of  such  essays. 

Some  students  in  this  course  will 
comprise  one  section  of  a  Humanities 
Writing  Seminar  according  to  the 
rules  specified  on  page  6. 


Enrollment  25 
John  Burt 
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UHUM1 11a  Block  III: 

Continuity  and  Discontinuity  M  W  F  9 
in  Western  Tradition 


Texts  will  include: 
Homer,  Iliad;  Gilgamesh; 
Genesis,  Exodus,  Luke, 
Romans;  Aeschylus, 
Oresteia;  Euripides,  The 
Bacchae;  Sophocles, 
Oedipus  the  King;  Plato, 
Apology,  Ciito,  Phaedo, 
Euthyphio. 


One  discovers  what  the  human  is,  it 
seems,  only  when  one  sees  it  in 
confrontation  with  that  which  is 
beyond  it.  Those  things  which  are 
beyond  us  limit  and  thwart  us,  but  in 
so  doing  they  give  us  a  sense  of  our 
value  and  destiny,  they  order  our 
experience  and  they  provide  us  with  a 
final  justification  for  our  acts.  They 
do  this  in  two  contradictory  but 
equally  necessary  ways.  First,  they 
establish  those  metaphysical  laws 
and  moral  maxims  by  which 
experience  and  conduct  are  governed. 
Second,  they  require  us,  in  the  name 
of  those  very  powers  which 
established  those  laws  and  maxims, 
to  circumvent  them.  These  two 
methods  of  confrontation  with 
transcendental  powers,  which  we 
might  call  the  principle  of  order  and 
the  principle  of  discontinuity,  depend 
upon  each  other  in  complex  ways. 
The  principle  of  discontinuity 
depends  upon  a  prior  principle  of 
order  which  it  must  subvert,  as  for 
example  the  Book  of  Job  depends 
upon  the  wisdom  literature  it 
implicitly  criticizes  or  as  the  grace 
Paul  describes  in  the  Epistle  to 


the  Romans  depends  upon  Paul's 
severe  notions  about  the  law  which 
that  grace  compromises.  But  the 
principle  of  order  also  depends  upon 
the  principle  of  discontinuity,  as  for 
example  the  Mosaic  law  is  made 
possible  only  by  Abraham's  prior 
willingness  to  perform,  when  his  Lord 
commands  him  to  do  so,  an  act  which 
he  abhors,  or  as  the  new  order  of 
justice  established  at  the  end  of  the 
Oresteia  depends  upon  the  endless 
cycle  of  transgressions  which  made 
that  new  order  necessary.  This  course 
will  examine  the  interaction  between 
order  and  discontinuity  in  certain 
central  texts  of  Western  culture,  and 
it  will  attempt  to  address  the 
questions  of  how  values  which  inhere 
in  the  establishment  of  order  differ 
from  those  which  are  established  by 
the  interruption  of  order. 

Requirements:  three  short  papers,  a 
midterm  and  a  final  exam. 


Enrollment  25 
Michael  Fishbane 
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UHUM1 12a 

Modes  of  Integrity:  Features 
of  World  Description, 
Knowledge  and  Action 


Block  XII/XIII: 
M  W  2-3:30 


Texts:  Genesis,  Exodus 
1-20,  selections  from 
late  prophecy;  Epic  of 
Gilgamesh;  Homer,  The 
Iliad;  The  Book  of  Job; 
the  Bhagavad  Gita 
(classic  Hindu  Song  of 
God);  Socrates,  Apology. 


This  course  presumes  that  the  major 
texts  of  world  culture  project  and 
advocate  paradigms  of  what  can  and 
should  be  humanly  known;  of  what 
can  and  should  be  humanly  done;  and 
of  the  nature  of  the  world  and  the 
nature  of  divine  activity  that  support 
or  impede  these  possibilities  of 
human  knowledge  and  action.  The 
various  texts  chosen  for  study  — from 
the  worlds  of  ancient  Mesopotamia, 
ancient  Israel,  ancient  Greece,  and 
ancient  India  —  deal  with  these 
issues  in  different  ways,  and  also  take 
particular  positions  with  respect  to 
them.  That  is,  they  are  sometimes 
idealizing  and  supportive,  sometimes 
critical  and  challenging,  and 
sometimes  speculative  and  inquiring. 
It  will,  then,  be  a  particular  concern 
of  this  course  to  show  how  different 
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ideas  of  the  world  (its  nature  and 
origin)  sponsor  and  relate  to  different 
types  of  human  or  divine  actions  and 
knowledge.  The  traditional  types  of 
virtue  and  piety  advocated  by  these 
cultures  will  be  explored  and  the 
challenge  to  them  closely  followed. 
Other  issues  of  concern  will  be 
whether  God/the  gods  support  a 
meaningful  world;  the  nature  of 
divine  interventions  into  human 
affairs  and  how  this  relates  to  the 
tasks  of  religion  and  culture;  and  the 
meaningfulness  of  death  and 
suffering. 

Class  discussions  will  encourage 
close  study  of  these  various  Western 
and  Eastern  texts,  separately  and  in 
relationship  to  each  other.  Students 
will  be  encouraged  independently  to 
explore  various  topics  within  and 
among  texts  —  through  three  short 
papers  (three  to  five  pages)  and  a 
midterm  and  final  exam. 
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Enrollment  25 
Karen  Klein 
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UHUM1 15a 
Blood  Cultures 


Block  VI: 
TlOThF  11 


The  primary  texts  for. 
the  course  are  Homer, 
The  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey;  Aeschylus, 
Oresteia;  Plato, 
Symposium;  selections 
from  Aristotle, 
Nicomachean  Ethics; 
Genesis,  Exodus; 
selections  from  the 
Gospels  according  to 
Matthew  and  ]ohn; 
Beowulf. 

Each  text  will  be  studied 
intensively  in  itself  and 
within  its  wider  social 
context  with  attention 
to  such  variables  as 
class  and  gender.  All 
texts  will  be  examined 
and  discussed  as 
cultural  products,  not  as 
belief  systems. 


This  course  will  examine  texts  which 
are  products  of  cultures  based  on 
kinship  groups.  This  examination 
will  involve  issues  of  hierarchy  and 
power,  the  valuation  of  physical 
dominance,  the  place  accorded  to 
subgroups,  the  cultural  symbols  for 
prowess  and  their  possible 
substitutes,  the  changing  locus  of 
authority.  The  transmission  and 
internalization  of  values  within  the 
familial  or  tribal  groups  will  be 
studied  in  specific  relation  to 
reciprocal  bonding,  the  significance  of 
fear  and  repression,  the  permutations 
and  conflicts  of  loyalty  within 
degrees  of  kinship  relations  and  the 
expansion  of  the  notion  of  what 
constitutes  kinship  or  belonging. 

Interwoven  among  all  these  general 
concerns  are  the  literal  and  symbolic 
meanings  of  blood.  Blood,  for  these 
cultures,  is  the  core  reality,  the 
source  of  values  and  bonding,  the 
deepest  violation,  the  emblem  of 


power.  Codes  of  behavior  define  its 
shedding  into  permissible  and  non- 
permissible  categories.  The  majority 
of  the  texts  studied  in  this  course 
involve  central  acts  of  murder  as 
violation,  as  ritual,  as  sacrifice;  or 
intimate  the  search  within  these 
cultures  for  alternatives  to  blood- 
shed. These  alternatives  —  ethical, 
spiritual,  communal  —  all  present 
themselves  as  possibilities  with 
varying  degrees  of  limitation  and 
success. 

Requirements:  three  short  papers  and 
two  examinations. 
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Enrollment  25 
Alan  Levitan 


UHUM1 16a 

Ways  of  Seeing  the  World 


Block  V: 

MWThlO 


Readings  in  order  of 
presentation:  The  Epic 
of  Gilgamesh 
(selections);  Genesis; 
Exodus;  Homer,  Iliad, 
Odyssey;  Aeschylus, 
Oresteia;  Plato,  Apology, 
Crito,  Phaedo;  Vergil, 
Aeneid;  Gospel 
According  to  St. 
Matthew;  selected 
letters  of  St.  Paul. 


This  course  intends  to  examine, 
contrast  and  compare  many  of  the 
most  ancient  and  influential  literary 
texts  in  the  Western  tradition.  The 
genres  include  epic  (both  oral  and 
"literary"),  scripture  (Jewish  and 
Christian),  classical  Greek  drama  and 
philosophical  dialogue.  Each  of  the 
works  reflects  particular  aesthetic 
and  social  conventions.  We  will  try  to 
understand  those  conventions  in 
their  own  cultural  contexts,  while  at 
the  same  time  examining  the  ways  in 
which  the  works  claim  attention  and 
admiration  from  us  in  the  20th 
century.  The  center  of  our  concern 
will  be  the  artistic  integrity  of  each 
work,  but  other  areas  to  be  stressed 


include  the  ideas  these  works  have 
generated,  and  variations  among  them 
on  such  topics  as  love,  justice, 
heroism  and  death  that  have  shaped 
Judaeo-Christian  civilization  as  we 
know  it.  Our  readings  in  four  ancient 
epics  will  also  provide  an  overview  of 
this  important  genre,  and  an 
introduction  to  how  literary 
influence  manifests  itself  from  one 
culture  to  another. 

Students  will  be  expected  to  write 
three  papers  of  about  four  or  five 
pages  each.  There  will  also  be  a 
midterm  examination  and  a  final 
examination. 


Enrollment  25 
Marc  Brettler 


UHUM1  20a 
Understanding  Antiquity 


Block  XII/XIII: 
M  W  2-3:30 


Texts:  Jonah,  Genesis, 
Exodus,  Ruth;  The  Epic 
of  Gilgamesh;  The 
Mesopotamian  Creation 
Epic  (Enuma  Elish); 
Gospel  According  to  St. 
Matthew;  Acts  of  the 
Apostles;  Homer,  The 
Iliad;  Sophocles,  The 
Oedipus  Cycle;  Virgil, 
The  Aeneid. 


Most  ancient  civilizations  produced 
"orienting  texts,"  embodying  that 
civilization's  values,  aspirations  and 
struggles.  Through  a  careful  study  of 
such  central  texts  from 
Mesopotamian,  Hebrew,  Classical  and 
early  Christian  cultures,  we  will 
explore  the  underlying  differences 
between  the  great  civilizations  or 
antiquity  and  will  consider  the 
fundamental  differences  between  the 
ancient  and  modern  worldview. 


The  attitudes  of  each  text  to  the 
following  issues  will  be  explored:  Is  it 
possible  to  discover  the  values  behind 
"foreign"  ancient  texts?  To  what  extent 
is  a  culture  bound  by  tradition?  What 
is  the  relationship  between  the  divine 
and  the  human  spheres?  Can  a  person 
escape  from  destiny?  Is  the  world  fair? 
What  should  people  strive  for  in  life? 
Finally,  the  literary  techniques  used 
in  these  works  will  be  examined  and 
will  be  compared  to  modern  literary 
techniques. 

Requirements:  three  short  papers  and 
two  examinations. 


Enrollment  25 
Cynthia  Rose 
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UHUM1  21a 
Ancient  Voices 


Block  VIII/X: 
MW  12:30-2 


Texts: 

The  Epic  of  Gilgamesh; 
Ancient  Egyptian  Tales 
(selections);  Genesis- 
Exodus;  Homer,  Iliad; 
Aeschylus,  Oresteia; 
Virgil,  Aeneid. 


Using  selected  texts  from  the  Ancient 
Near  Eastern  and  Classical  worlds,  we 
will  examine  the  actions  of  ancient 
peoples  in,  and  their  reactions  to,  the 
world  around  them.  We  will  explore 
the  individual's  response  to  adversity, 
uncertainty,  death;  investigate  the 
principles  of  honor  and  heroism, 
ethics  and  morality  that  operate  in 
these  cultures  of  antiquity;  and 
analyze  the  relationship  between 
human  behavior  and  destiny.  A 


careful  reading  of  these  works  in  the 
context  of  the  civilizations  that 
produce  them  will  allow  us  insight 
into  how  the  ancients  understood 
their  world  and  aid  us  in 
understanding  the  character  of  the 
human  experience  in  antiquity. 

Requirements:  three  short  papers  and 
two  examinations. 


Enrollment  25 
Paul  Morrison 


UHUM1  22a 

Epic  Fathers,  Epic  Sons 


Block  IV: 
TTh9F10 


Texts:  Homer,  Iliad, 
Odyssey;  Virgil,  Aeneid; 
Wittig,  Les  Guerilleres; 
Genesis,  Exodus; 
Galatians;  Gospel 
according  to  Matthew; 
Dante,  Inferno. 


Aeneas,  the  father  of  the  Roman  state 
and  the  protagonist  of  Virgil's  Aeneid, 
flees  a  burning  Troy  carrying  his 
father  Anchises  on  his  back. 
Anchises,  however,  dies  before  he 
reaches  Italy;  like  Moses,  he  is  denied 
access  to  the  Promised  Land.  The 
rescue  of  the  father  suggests  a 
principle  of  continuity  between  the 
old  world  of  Troy  and  the  new  world 
of  Rome,  and  hence  between  the  old 
poem  of  Troy,  the  Iliad  and  the  new 
poem  of  Rome,  Virgil's  own  Aeneid. 
The  death  of  the  father  in  exile, 
however,  suggests  a  principle  of 
discontinuity,  and  hence  a  break 
between  the  precursor  or  "father"  text, 
the  Homeric  poem  and  Virgil's  own 
epic  ambitions.  Epics  themselves 
frequently  thematize  the  relation  of 
father  to  son,  son  to  father;  we  shall 
attempt  to  take  this  theme  and  see  it 
as  emblematic  of  the  relation  of  epic 
to  epic.  Like  Aeneas,  the  epic  son 
seems  to  carry  his  poetic  father  on  his 
back,  but  only  to  part  company  with 
him  in  order  to  establish  an 
imaginative  space  uniquely  his  own. 


The  reading  list  is  roughly  divided 
between  classical  and  Biblical/ 
Christian  "epic"  (a  term  here  used 
loosely,  but  one  we  will  attempt  to 
define  with  some  precision  as  the 
course  proceeds).  We  will  first 
consider  the  nature  of,  and  the 
relation  between,  the  two  Homeric 
poems;  we  will  then  consider  Virgil's 
relation  to  Homer.  Next,  we  will  read 
a  contemporary  feminist  epic,  Les 
Guerilleres,  largely  in  an  effort  to 
problematize  the  androcentric  bias  of 
epic  tradition,  and  hence  of  this 
course.  We  will  begin  our  exploration 
of  Biblical/Christian  epic  with 
selections  from  a  text  polemically 
divided  into  "old"  and  "new" 
testaments.  We  will  conclude  with  a 
consideration  of  the  relation  of  a 
Christian  son  Dante  to  his  classical 
precursors. 

Requirements:  three  short  papers  and 
two  examinations. 


Enrollment  25 

Ann  Koloski-Ostrow 
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UHUM1  24a 

VESTIGIA:  The  Footprints 

of  Our  Past 


Block  X: 
MWTh  1 


Texts:  Homer,  Iliad, 
Odyssey  (selections); 
Aeschylus,  Oiesteia; 
Genesis,  Exodus; 
Euripides,  Electia;  Plato, 
Apology;  Virgil,  Aeneid; 
Petronius,  Satyricon; 
Apuleius,  Golden  Ass 
(selections);  Gospel 
according  to  Matthew. 


A  selection  of  major  literary  works  of 
the  Greeks,  Hebrews  and  Romans 
will  be  studied  in  this  course  for  their 
artistic  and  philosophical 
contributions  to  Western  thought.  In 
these  tales  we  consider  relationships 
between  men  and  women,  parents  and 
children,  humans  and  their  gods  and 
society  and  its  individuals.  Through 
close  scrutiny  of  the  values  revealed 
by  these  texts  we  shall  explore  the 
very  fabric  of  ancient  life  and  the 
social,  economic,  religious  and 
political  motivations  behind  it. 

Are  there  virtues  that  these  cultures 
of  the  past  have  transmitted  to  us? 
Can  we  judge  the  problems  from  so 
long  ago  and  the  actions  taken  to 
solve  them  according  to  any 
conception  of  virtue  except  the  one 


which  sets  the  standard  for  our  own 
behavior?  We  shall  consider  the 
nature  of  humanity  and  morality 
presented  in  the  Greco-Roman  and 
Hebrew  worlds  and  their  enduring 
significance  for  our  own  moral 
consciousness. 

The  course  will  proceed  through  a 
combination  of  class  discussion  and 
lecture  (with  occasional  use  of 
archaeological  slides  to  demonstrate 
material  culture).  Informed 
participation  in  discussion,  three 
papers,  a  midterm  and  a  final 
examination  will  be  required. 


UHUM1  25a  Block  VI: 

Culture  (mainly  Biblical)  T  10  Th  F  1 1 

as  Literature 


Texts:  Old  Testament 
(including  Genesis- 
Exodus};  Homer,  The 
Iliad;  Virgil,  Aeneid; 
New  Testament. 


This  will  be  a  course  in  which  we 
read  nearly  the  entire  Bible,  both  Old 
and  New  Testament,  from  the  point 
of  view  not  of  Biblical  scholars  but  of 
readers  of  the  literature  that  a  culture 
can  produce  for  itself  as  a  way,  not 
only  of  self-understanding,  but  of 
imagining  itself  as  in  some  way 
attached  to  literature.  To  this  end  we 
will  look  also  at  two  other  texts  that 
have  or  aim  at  something  like  a 
corresponding  function  in  their 


respective  cultures:  Homer's  Iliad  and 
Virgil's  Aeneid.  Biblical  readings  will 
be  mainly  in  the  King  James  Version, 
because  of  the  significance  of  this 
highly  literary  translation  to  English 
literature  and  English-speaking 
culture  as  well,  but  the  Jerusalem 
Bible  will  also  be  used  for  accuracy. 

Three  papers  and  two  examinations 
are  required. 
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Enrollment  25  UHUM1 26a  Block  IV: 

Richard  Onorato  Mortality,  Consciousness  T  Th  9  F  10 

and  Education 


Texts  to  be  read:  Homer, 
Iliad;  Aeschylus, 
Oresteia;  Sophocles, 
Oedipus  Rex,  Oedipus  at 
Colonus;  Euripides, 
Bacchae;  Plato,  Apology, 
Crito,  Phaedo;  Aristotle, 
Nichomachean  Ethics; 
Bible,  Genesis,  Exodus; 
Gospel  According  to 
Matthew;  Paul,  1 
Corinthians;  Epictetus, 
Enchiridion. 


In  these  texts,  we  have  some  of  the 
earliest  known  and  most  influential 
stories  of  Western  Civilization, 
representations  of  humanity's  unique 
experience  of  the  world:  to  be  human 
is  to  be  mortal  and  to  be  conscious;  it 
is  to  be  the  only  part  of  nature 
conscious  of  its  mortality.  The  stories 
that  humans  have  told  themselves 
about  the  necessities  of  living  and  of 
dying  are  to  be  studied,  but  they  have 
been  brought  together  in  this  way  and 
for  this  purpose  only  in  the  humanist 
tradition  as  a  necessary  part  of  a 
higher  education. 

We  will  approach  these  texts  in  the 
mode  of  modern  humanism,  in  a 
secular  spirit  of  free  and  open  inquiry 
into  their  different  representations  of 
beliefs  about  human  and  divine 
realities.  In  asking  what  people  have 
believed  about  their  gods  and  about 
their  own  significant  experiences, 
about  themselves  and  about  others, 
we  will  concern  ourselves  with  what 
a  modern  educated  person  should 
know  about  these  human  stories  and 
not  with  questions  of  what  is  or  is 
not  believable,  of  what  one  still 


believes  or  has  never  believed.  We 
shall  consider,  too,  how  learned 
commentary  continuously  redefines 
the  reality  it  interprets  and  how  an 
educational  tradition,  such  as  the 
humanist  tradition  of  this  course, 
endlessly  recreates  the  values  it 
appears  merely  to  transmit. 

Besides  reading  examples  of  Greek 
epic  and  drama,  Jewish  Biblical 
scripture  and  Christian  Gospel  and 
Epistle,  we  will  be  looking  at 
alternative  approaches  to  matters  of 
human  belief  and  thought  in  the 
philosophical  writings  of  Plato  and  of 
Aristotle,  meeting  their  steady  gaze, 
perhaps,  with  modern  discomfort:  to 
be  modern  is  to  be  mortal  and  self- 
conscious  —  the  only  part  of  nature 
capable  of  both  thought  and  belief, 
thinking  it  knows  what  it  does  and 
does  not  believe,  believing  it  knows 
what  it  thinks. 

There  will  be  three  short  papers  of 
about  five  pages  in  length  and  two 
exams. 


LECID 

TRAGI  COME  DIE 


Enrollment  90 
Reuven  Kimelman 
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UHUM1  27a 
Understanding  Evil 
and  Human  Destiny 


Block  IX: 
T  11-1  Th  12 


Texts  for  the  course: 
Genesis,  Exodus; 
Homer,  Iliad; 
Sophocles,  Oedipus  the 
King;  Platonic  dialogues 
from  Euthyphio  to  the 
Phaedo;  job;  possibly 
Matthew's  Gospel  or 
Sophocles'  Antigone. 


This  course  is  designed  to  introduce 
the  student  to  some  of  the  Western 
classics  which  deal  with  the  impact 
of  evil  on  human  destiny.  Suffering, 
injustice  and  death  will  be  studied  in 
their  relationship  with  God,  the 
world  and  history.  The  course  will 
focus  on  how  the  formative  cultures 
of  our  civilization  —  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Greek  —  wrestled  with  these 
problems  and  how  the  various 
resolutions  endeavored  to  endow 
human  life  with  meaning. 


Requirements:  three  papers,  two 
examinations. 

Some  students  in  this  course  will 
comprise  one  section  of  a  Humanities 
Writing  Seminar  according  to  the 
rules  specified  on  page  6. 


Enrollment  90 
Luis  Yglesias 


UHUM1  29a 
Imagining  How  We  Are 


Block  XV: 
T  2-4  Th  3 


Texts: 

Homer,  Iliad,  Odyssey; 
Sophocles,  Oedipus  Rex, 
Oedipus  at  Colonus; 
Heraclitus;  Socrates, 
selections  from  Plato 
including  The  Apology; 
Enuma  Elish;  Gilgamesh; 
Genesis-Exodus; 
Apuleius,  The  Golden 
Ass;  Gospel  According 
to  Matthew;  Bhagavad 
Gita,  and  selections 
from  the  Upanishads,  as 
well  as  Lao  Tsu,  Chuang 
Tzu  and  assorted 
Buddhist  texts. 


The  great  texts  of  antiquity  present 
us  with  images  of  how  we  are  and 
what  the  world  we  must  act  in  is  like, 
images  with  which  we  may  want  to 
argue  but  which  are  indispensable  to 
modern  consciousness.  Greece,  Rome 
and  the  Near  East  have  bequeathed  us 
a  complex  and  perhaps  contradictory 
tradition  contained  in  a  handful  of 
wondrous  tales  which  this  course  will 
examine  in  terms  of  the  metaphysics 
they  either  generate  or  which  appear 
to  support  them.  But  do  the  stories  of 
Homer  and  Sophocles,  Plato  and  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  tell  us  all 
that  antiquity  can  teach  us  about 
what  is  grave  and  constant  in  human 
affairs? 


Brief  selections  from  Hindu,  Taoist 
and  Buddhist  texts  will  also  be  read 
throughout  the  term  in  order  to 
provide  ample  opportunities  for  lively 
discussions  on  this  issue. 

Requirements:  three  papers  and  two 
examinations. 

Some  students  in  this  course  will 
comprise  one  section  of  a  Humanities 
Writing  Seminar  according  to  the 
rules  specified  on  page  6. 


Enrollment  25 
Jeffrey  Carnes 
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UHUM1  30a 
Medium  as  Message 


Block  VIII: 
MW  12F  1 


Texts: 

Homer,  Iliad;  Genesis 
and  Exodus;  Herodotus, 
Histories  (in  part); 
Thucydides,  History  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War 
(in  part);  Euripides, 
Hippolytus  and  Helen; 
Aristophanes,  Lysistrata; 
Plato,  Symposium; 
Vergil,  Aeneid;  Terence, 
The  Brothers;  Juvenal, 
Satires;  Acts  of  the 
Apostles. 


Ancient  literature,  even  more  so 
than  modern,  is  clearly  divided  into 
genres.  Each  genre  has  certain 
formal  requirements  (meter,  diction, 
length,  vocabulary),  yet  each  genre 
has  as  well  certain  expectations 
regarding  content:  the  ideas  and 
concerns  expressed  in  Epic  are  not 
the  same  as  those  in  History  or 
Tragedy. 

This  course  will  examine  several  of 
the  major  genres  of  ancient 
literature  (Epic,  Tragedy,  History, 


New  and  Old  Comedy,  Satire)  to  see 
how  they  differ  in  both  form  and 
content.  We  will  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  blurring  of 
distinction  between  genres  which 
sometimes  occurs  and  to  the 
similarities  and  differences  between 
ancient  genres  and  their  modern 
counterparts. 

Requirements:  three  papers, 
midterm  and  final  exams. 


Enrollment  25 
Cheryl  Walker 


UHUM1  32a 

Why  Things  Happen 


Block  XIII: 
MWF3 


Texts: 

Genesis,  Exodus,  Job, 
Gospel  according  to 
Matthew; 
Homer,  Iliad; 
Sophocles,  Trachiniae, 
Oedipus  Tyrannus; 
Virgil,  Aeneid; 
Euripides,  Medea, 
Hippolytus. 


The  basic  question  to  be  addressed 
will  be  that  of  why  things  happen,  a 
central  issue  for  every  culture  and 
every  individual;  the  answer 
accepted  by  a  society  is  both 
specific  in  its  applications  and 
universal  in  its  perceptions.  For  the 
question  of  causality  has  important 
consequences  for  the  society  and 
the  individual:  personal  and  social 
responsibility  for  one's  actions,  the 
degree  of  one's  control  over  the 
physical  and  metaphysical  world, 
the  very  significance  of  action.  A 
major  concern  thus  will  be  the 
relationship  between  divine  and 
mortal  beings. 


Selected  works  from  the  biblical, 
Greek  and  Roman  world  will  be 
examined  to  determine  the  answers 
of  some  ancient  cultures  to  these 
questions  and  the  variations 
possible  within  a  single  society.  We 
shall  consider  the  afflictions  and 
limitations  imposed  by  God  and 
society  upon  humankind  in  the 
stories  of  Job,  Oedipus,  Heracles, 
Medea  and  Aeneas;  the  value  of 
history  for  explaining  people  and 
events  in  Genesis,  Exodus  and  the 
Iliad;  and  the  fusion  of  the  historical 
and  the  religious  explanations  in  the 
Gospel  According  to  Matthew. 

The  class  will  be  conducted  as  a 
mixture  of  lecture  and  discussion. 
Two  examinations  and  three  papers 
are  required. 


Enrollment  25 
Kathleen  Perry-Buxton 
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UHUM1  33a 

The  Nature  of  the  Gods 


Block  VI: 
T  lOThFll 


Texts: 

Homer,  Iliad;  Plato, 
Euthyphio,  Symposium; 
Genesis  and  Exodus; 
Gospel  According  to  St. 
Matthew;  Revelation; 
Cicero,  De  Natuia 
Deorum;  Ovid, 
Metamorphoses;  St. 
Augustine,  The  City  of 
God  (Books  9  and  18). 


How  can  imperfect  beings  rule 
human  destiny?  Classical  myths 
portray  gods  in  the  image  of  men 
and  women,  more  concerned  with 
their  own  passions  than  with  the 
welfare  of  the  world  they  created. 
The  Biblical  and  Platonic  solution 
to  this  apparent  contradiction  was 
the  belief  in  one  perfect  being  that 
was  unknowable  and  undescribable 
under  normal  conditions.  This 
abstract  notion  of  perfection  is 
central  to  the  development  of 
Western  civilization,  and  yet  is  also 


responsible  for  ideological  battles 
still  being  fought.  The  diversity 
found  in  ancient  depictions  of 
divinity  still  impinges  on  the 
varying  notions  of  the  more  abstract 
G-d.  What  then,  can  an  individual 
learn  about  his  or  her  own  course  in 
life  from  such  complex  descriptions 
of  divinity?  Much  more  than  one 
might  suspect. 

Requirements:  three  short  papers,  a 
midterm  and  a  final  exam. 


Enrollment  25 
Olga  Davidson 


UHUM1  34a 

Mirror  of  Princes,  Stories  of 

Heroes  I 


Sec.  1  Block  III:  M  W  F  9 
*Sec.  2  Block  VII:  M  W  1 1  F  12 


Texts: 

Homer,  The  Iliad; 
Hesiod,  Works  and 
Days;  Theognis  of 
Megara;  Genesis  and 
Exodus;  Wisdom, 
Proverbs;  Sophocles, 
Oedipus  Rex,  Oedipus  at 
Colonus,  Antigone; 
Euripides,  Bacchae, 
Hippolytus;  Aeschylus, 
The  Oresteia  Trilogy; 
Virgil,  Aeneid;  Pritchard, 
The  Ancient  Near  East  1 
(selections). 


The  Furstenspiegel  or  "Mirror  of 
Princes,"  as  it  is  know  in  Western 
Medieval  traditions,  is  a  literary 
type  that  can  be  found  in  a  wide 
spectrum  of  societies  around  the 
world.  With  the  explicit  purpose  of 
instructing  the  leaders  of  society, 
this  discourse  is  characterized  by 
implicit,  allusive  and  even 
enigmatic  messages  ostensibly 
restricted  to  those  who  truly 
"understand."  This  is  the  format  of 
works  like  the  Hebraic  Wisdom  of 
Solomon  and  Book  of  Proverbs, 
which  we  shall  read  in  conjunction 
with  such  other  works  as  the 
Armaic  Precepts  of  Ahiqar,  the 
Egyptian  Instructions  of  the  Vizier 
Ptah-hotep  and  the  Greek  didactic 
poetry  of  Hesiod  and  Theognis. 
Then  we  shall  examine  how  the 
wisdom  of  such  literature  is  actually 
applied  in  epic  and  other  forms  of 
heroic  narrative  and  drama.  With  a 
focus  on  such  specific  examples  as 


the  admonitions  about  social 
responsibility  that  are  offered  by  the 
old  sage  Phoenix  to  the  young 
Achilles  in  Iliad  IX,  we  shall  see  how 
the  development  of  the  hero,  and  of 
the  epic  itself,  is  shaped  by  "wisdom 
poetry."  How  the  hero  comes  to 
understand  becomes  a  model  for 
how  the  audience  or  the  reader 
comes  to  understand,  so  that  epics 
like  the  Iliad  of  Homer  or  the 
Aeneid  of  Virgil,  as  well  as  dramas 
like  the  Oedipus  plays  of  Sophocles, 
become  an  instrument  of  teaching 
wisdom  itself  to  society.  Thus  the 
purpose  of  the  course  is  to  show  not 
only  how  "wisdom  literature" 
teaches  but  also  how  the  wisdom 
learned  by  heroes  in  epic  and  drama 
in  turn  teaches  us. 

Requirements:  three  short  essays 
and  two  examinations. 
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Enrollment  25  UHUM1 35a  Block  XII/XIII: 

Lennard  Davis  Founding  Myths  and  Finding  M  W  2-3:30 

Myths 


Texts: 

Homer,  Iliad;  Sophocles, 
Oedipus;  Euripides,  The 
Bacchae;  Plato,  The 
Republic,  Symposium; 
Aristotle,  Ethics;  Virgil, 
Aeneid;  Ovid,  Art  of 
Love;  Apuleius,  The 
Golden  Ass;  Genesis; 
Matthew,  Romans. 


This  course  will  look  at  the  ancient 
world  as  a  layered  set  of  cultures 
that  established  and  founded  much 
of  our  contemporary  worldview  — 
particularly  in  the  areas  of  religion, 
self,  other,  gender  and  social 
relations.  At  the  same  time,  the 
ancient  world  is  the  object  of  our 
own  contemporary  mythologizing. 
We  look  hopefully  to  a  past  that  we 
recreate  in  the  present.  With  a 
backward  glance,  the  course  will 
examine  this  process  of 
reconstruction  of  the  past  by  late 
Western  culture  and  try  to  explain 
why  we  need  to  refashion  a 
knowable  prehistory. 


In  addition,  the  way  that  the 
Christian  world  viewed  the  set  of 
traditions  and  visions  that  preceded 
it  will  be  explored.  So  the  course 
will  attempt  a  complex  kind  of 
cultural  history  and  anthropology 
that  will  try  to  explain  the  past  to 
the  present  and  the  present  to  the 
past. 

Students  will  need  to  develop  their 
own  set  of  questions  and  problems 
throughout  the  course  and  come  up 
with  three  papers  that  arise  from 
these  interests.  A  midterm  and  a 
final  are  required.  Students  are 
expected  to  treat  this  course  as  an 
occasion  for  original  thought  — 
consequently  a  strong  emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  class  discussion. 


Enrollment  25 
Murray  Sachs 


UHUM1  37a 

Myths  and  Dramas  of 

Human  Destiny 


Block  V: 
MWTh  10 


Texts:  Gilgamesh  Epic; 
Homer,  Iliad;  Sophocles, 
Oedipus  the  King  and 
Antigone;  Aristophanes, 
Lysistrata;  Plato, 
Apology  of  Socrates; 
Virgil,  Aeneid;  Genesis, 
Exodus  and  fob;  Gospel 
According  to  St. 
Matthew. 


The  issue  of  HUMAN  DESTINY, 
comprising  the  origins,  limitations 
and  possibilities  of  human  life  on 
earth,  is  the  issue  that  appears  most 
insistently  at  the  center  of  the  best 
writings  which  have  survived  from 
ancient  cultures.  In  this  course  we 
shall  study  selected  texts  of 
outstanding  quality  and  influence, 
from  the  major  cultures  of  the 
ancient  Mediterranean  world,  and,  by 
analyzing  the  MYTHS  AND 
DRAMAS  OF  HUMAN  DESTINY 
they  offer,  we  shall  seek  to 
understand  what  those  cultures 
valued  most  in  human  life,  and  to 
compare  their  value  systems  to  those 
of  our  own  day. 


Classroom  work  will  proceed,  as  fully 
as  possible,  by  means  of  discussion 
and  debate.  Three  short  essays  and 
two  examinations  constitute  the 
written  work  requirements  of  this 
course. 
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Enrollment  25  UHUM1  38a 

Robbie  Pfeufer  Myths  of  Origins  and  the 

Development  of  Patriarchy 


Block  XI: 
T  1  Th  F  2 


Texts: 

Homer,  Iliad,  Odyssey; 
Genesis,  Exodus,  job, 
Ruth;  Hesiod,  Theogony; 
The  Gilgamesh  Epic; 
Aeschylus,  Oresteia; 
Plato,  Symposium; 
Gospel  According  to  St. 
Luke;  Cameron, 
Daughters  of  Copper 
Woman. 


Stories  of  origins  also  are  stories  of 
power.  Our  first  narratives  tell  us 
about  human  beginnings;  with  that, 
they  lay  out  what  possibilities  for 
thought  and  action  belong  to 
different  social  groups.  If  we  call  the 
pattern  of  distribution  common  to 
these  early  stories  "patriarchy,"  what 
do  we  mean  by  this  term?  How  do 
people  live  under  patriarchy,  as  told 
by  these  narratives:  what  difference 
does  age,  gender  or  social  class 
make?  How  is  power  of  the 
dominant  group  maintained? 

Since  we  want  to  study  the 
distribution  of  power  and  its  effects 
as  fully  as  possible,  we  will  identify, 
as  readers,  not  only  with  the 
character(s)  at  the  center  of  the 
story  (Achilles  or  Moses,  for 
example),  but  with  those  at  the 
margins  —  the  women,  the 
underclass,  the  children.  Through 
careful  reading,  we  will  explore  the 
strengths  and  limitations  of  the 


world  order  given  us  in  each  text,  for 
although  there  may  be 
commonalities,  each  text  also  is 
unique.  Next  we  will  discuss 
possible  alternatives  to  the  world 
orders  given  to  us:  some  alternatives 
may  be  visible  in  the  stories 
themselves.  While  probing  these 
texts  critically,  we  will  not  deny 
ourselves  the  experience  — 
analytical  and  otherwise  —  of  their 
great  beauty. 

Students  will  be  asked  to  write  three 
papers  (five  to  seven  pages), 
beginning  from  a  point  in  the  text 
which  interests  them.  There  also 
will  be  two  exams. 


Enrollment  25 
James  Duffy 


UHUM1  39a 
Against  the  Gods 


Blocks  IX: 
T  11-1  Th  12 


Texts: 

Gilgamesh;  Homer,  The 
Iliad;  Genesis  and 
Exodus;  Caesar,  The  War 
in  Gaul;  Plato,  The 
Death  of  Socrates; 
Sophocles,  The  Oedipus 
Cycle;  Sappho,  Poems; 
Petronius,  The 
Satyricon. 


A  study  of  the  creation  of  the 
individual  within  classical  society. 
Attention  will  center  on  the 
developing  literary  arrangements  of 
the  hero/heroine  as  he/she  adjusts  to 
changing  ethical  possibilities. 

Student  obligations:  three  papers  and 
two  examinations. 
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University  Studies  in  the 
Humanities 


Step  Two  Courses 
Spring  Term 


Paradife  loft. 
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TEN    BOOKS 

By  JOHN  MILTON. 

Licenfed  and  Entred  accotding 
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Printed,  and  are  to  be  fojd  by  Pater  Parker 
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THE 
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A   PARIS. 
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C  O  M  E  D  I  A  S, 
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UHUM2  41b 
Journeys  to 
Enlightenment 

Edward  Kaplan 
Romance  and 
Comparative  Literature 


UHUM2  43b 
Charting  the  Void 

Robert  Szulkin 
Germanic  and  Slavic 
Languages 


UHUM2  52b 

The  Nature/Culture 

Controversy 

Erica  Harth 
Romance  and 
Comparative  Literature 


UHUM2  53b 
Virtues,  Vices  and 
Values 

M.  Johanna  Meehan 
Philosophy 


UHUM2  59b 
Heroes 

James  Duffy 
African  and  Afro- 
American  Studies 


UHUM2  61b 

The  Satiric  Response  to 

Life 

Harry  Zohn 
German  and  Slavic 
Languages 


UHUM2  71b 
Self-images  of  the 
Modern  Age 

Andreas  Teuber 
Philosophy 


UHUM2  72b 
Discoveries  Beyond 
the  Boundary 

Robin  Miller 
Germanic  and  Slavic 
Languages 


UHUM2  46b 
The  Classics 

Stephen  J.  Gendzier 
Romance  and 
Comparative  Literature 


UHUM2  49b 
Vision  or  Distortion 

Elisabeth  Strenger 
Germanic  and  Slavic 
Languages 


UHUM2  51b 
Women,  Men  and 
Children  in  Patriarchal 
Culture 

Robbie  Pfeufer 
Sociology 


UHUM2  54b 
The  Resident  Alien: 
Modern  Definitions 
of  the  Self 


Joan  Rutter 
English 


UHUM2  62b 
Looking  Forward, 
Looking  Backward: 
Progress  and  Decline 
in  Western  Literature 

Jeffrey  Carnes 
Classical  and  Oriental 
Studies 


UHUM2  55b 

Mirror  of  Princes,  Stories 

of  Heroes  II 

Olga  Davidson 
Humanities 


UHUM2  57b 
Disruption  and 
Response:  Crisis  as 
Opportunity 

Marilyn  Mobley 
English 


UHUM2  65b 

Power,  Imagination  and 

the  Self 

Amelie  Rorty 
Philosophy 


UHUM2  69b 
Varieties  of  Love 

Linda  Frisch 
Germanic  and  Slavic 
Languages 
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Enrollment  25  UHUM2  41b  Block  IV: 

Edward  Kaplan  Journeys  to  Enlightenment  T  Th  9  F  10 


Reading  list: 
Beckett,  Waiting  for 
Godot;  Dante, 
Puigatorio;  Rabelais, 
Gargantua;  Shakespeare, 
King  Lear;  Blake,  The 
Marriage  of  Heaven  and 
Hell,  Songs  of  Innocence 
and  of  Experience; 
Baudelaire,  The  Flowers 
of  Evil;  Tolstoy,  The 
Death  of  Ivan  llych; 
Hesse,  Siddhartha. 


Literature  often  symbolizes  the 
meaning  of  existence  as  a  journey  in 
which  a  person  progresses  from  error 
to  truth,  from  affliction  to  freedom 
and  enlightenment.  We  will  study 
representative  masterpieces  in  pairs 
so  that  each  work  will  help 
illuminate  the  other.  This  will  be  the 
order:  Beckett's  play  and  Dante's 
narrative  poem  will  contrast  20th- 
century  humanism  with  Christian 
faith;  Rabelais'  comic  fable  and 
Shakespeare's  tragedy  both  convey 
the  search  for  justice  and  love;  the 
poetry  of  Blake  and  Baudelaire 
explores  the  struggle  between  evil 
and  idealism;  two  modern  writings,  by 
Tolstoy  and  Hermann  Hesse,  will 
contrast  Western  and  Eastern 
journeys  to  wisdom. 


These  authors  all  express  their 
intensely  moral  sensitivity  to  human 
life  through  works  of  great  artistic 
beauty.  Writing  seems  to  bring  them 
redemption  from  suffering  and  doubt. 
The  class  will  combine  lecture  with 
discussion  in  our  attempt  to 
understand  how  writers  construct 
lasting  edifices  of  meaning  during 
periods  of  personal  or  cultural 
turmoil.  Classes  will  combine  textual 
analyses  with  general  reflections  on 
the  human  drama  expressed. 

Requirements:  four  papers  of  about 
four  pages  each,  midterm  and  final 
examinations. 


iDuottiu  au&uTft  oautartertmcit  t  n 
prtfaiu.  J&ljiuflijnt  autrm  umimtea 
Difludt  funt  in  uallr  rap!)  mm.  jft  to - 
fiilm  t  tjatno  Unm  at  rate.  3m  aftmta 
ao  p  bili&i  jm-rt  ft  oabio  mo  i  mami 
mmilh  Dipt  tins  ao  oauio.jHhntt: 
tfatratcno  nabo  philiflijm  inmanu 
tuaJDcmt  ttgo  nauio  ao  ieaipbara* 
fimrtt  ntcuffit  toaibi  ft  Qi*it.ibiiuTit 
otie  tmmitoB  nttoa  iota  mnfitut  Uu 
uiount  arptE.{Broptctca  uocatu  i  na> 
mm  tori  illi?  baalpbarafim.ift  relit]* 
runt  ibi  fmlpnlia  fua:ti  tulit  tauiD  rt 


Enrollment  25 
Robert  Szulkin 
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UHUM2  43b 
Charting  the  Void 


Block  X: 

MWThl 


The  texts  to  be  explored: 
Augustine,  Confessions; 
Dante,  Inferno; 
Shakespeare,  King  Lear; 
Montaigne,  Essays; 
Pascal,  Pensees;  Diderot, 
Rameau's  Nephew; 
Dostoevsky,  Notes  from 
the  Underground; 
Tolstoy,  The  Death  of 
Ivan  Ilyich;  Freud, 
Civilization  and  Its 
Discontents. 


The  texts  for  this  course  have  been 
selected  with  the  presumption  that 
their  authors  present  a  view  of  the 
world  which  is  essentially  polaric  in 
nature;  a  view  which  sees  humanity 
as  standing  between  belief  and 
despair;  a  view  of  humankind  in 
constant  struggle  with  self  and  God, 
self  and  other.  The  selection  of  texts 
further  presumes  the  existence  of  a 
mode  which  I  entitle  "The  Void"  and 
which  we  will  attempt  to  define 
more  precisely  during  the  course  of 
study. 


This  course  will  seek  answers  to 
such  questions  as:  to  what  degree  is 
humankind  capable  of  choosing  one 
pole  (belief,  commitment,  conver- 
sion) over  another  (despair,  rejec- 
tion, escape)?  Close  examination  of 
the  above-listed  texts  will  bring  to 
the  fore  many  other  important  ques- 
tions for  our  consideration. 

Students  will  be  required  to  write 
three  papers,  five  to  eight  pages 
each.  In  addition  there  will  be  two 
examinations  for  the  course,  a 
midterm  and  a  final. 


Enrollment  90 
Stephen  J.  Gendzier 


UHUM2  46b 
The  Classics 


Block  VI: 
TlOThFll 


The  required  texts  will 
be  selected  from  the 
following:  St.  Augustine, 
Confessions;  Dante,  The 
Inferno;  Rabelais, 
Gargantua  and 
Pantagruel;  Montaigne, 
Essays;  Shakespeare, 
King  Lear;  Cervantes, 
Don  Quixote;  Swift, 
Gulliver's  Travels; 
Voltaire,  Candide; 
Goethe,  The  Sufferings 
of  Young  Werther; 
Dostoevsky,  Crime  and 
Punishment;  Kawabata, 
Snow  Country;  Rulfo, 
Pedtro  Paramo. 


In  this  course  we  will  study  some  of 
the  great  works  of  European 
Literature  with  side  glances  at 
Japanese  and  Latin-American 
masterpieces.  Marxist,  Freudian, 
Structural  and  Feminist  analyses 
will  be  used  to  tease  apart  the 
unique  qualities  of  the  texts  and 
their  cultural  milieux.  The  goal  is  a 
critical  awareness  and  appreciation 
of  the  dilemmas  and  insights  of 
these  and  other  classics.  We  hope  to 
illuminate  and  question  our  own 
values  in  the  process  of  analyzing 
those  of  past  generations. 

Requirements:  three  short  papers 
and  two  examinations. 


Enrollment  25 
Elisabeth  Strenger 
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UHUM2  49b 

Vision  or  Distortion 


Block  VI: 
T  lOThFll 


Texts: 

Rabelais,  Gargantua; 
Shakespeare,  King  Lear; 
Hoffmann,  "The  Golden 
Pot;"  Baudelaire,  The 
Flowers  of  Evil; 
Huysmans,  Against 
Nature;  Mann,  Death  in 
Venice;  Kafka, 
Metamorphosis;  Freud, 
Civilization  and  Its 
Discontents;  short 
stories  by  Poe,  Wright, 
O'Connor  and  Welty. 


As  observer  and  recorder  of  the 
human  experience,  the  artist  can 
seek  to  idealize,  imitate  or 
reformulate  that  experience.  This 
course  examines  works  which  use 
the  grotesque  (or  unnatural)  as  a 
means  of  challenging  our 
perceptions  of  what  is  real,  good, 
beautiful  or  valid.  This  artistic 
strategy  is  particularly  effective  in 
provoking  the  reader  to  reevaluate 
social  and  cultural  norms.  We  will 
read  these  texts  for  their  social 
commentary  as  well  as  for  their 
aesthetic  contribution.  We  will 


explore  the  paradoxes  of  the  artist's 
vision  of  society  in  Rabelais's 
caricatures,  Shakespeare's  fools  and 
madmen,  Poe's  phantasms  and 
Wright's  depictions  of  brutality. 

Our  study  will  take  the  form  of 
challenging  discussions.  Three 
papers  and  two  examinations  will  be 
required. 


Enrollment  25 
Robbie  Pfeufer 


UHUM2  51b  Block  XI: 

Women,  Men  and  Children  in     T  1  Th  F  2 
Patriarchal  Culture 


Texts: 

Gospel  According  to  St. 
John;  Dante,  The  Divine 
Comedy;  Shakespeare, 
King  Lear;  Austen,  Pride 
and  Prejudice;  Tolstoy, 
Anna  Karenina; 
Dickinson,  Final 
Harvest;  Woolf,  A  Room 
of  One's  Own;  Olsen, 
Tell  Me  A  Riddle;  Rich, 
The  Dream  of  a 
Common  Language. 


Different  names  have  been  given  to 
different  periods  of  Western  culture 
—  for  example,  ancient,  medieval, 
modern,  even  post-modern.  Curiously, 
the  term  "patriarchy"  applies  to  each 
of  these  historical  epochs.  What  is 
this  form  of  social  organization;  why 
has  it  proved  so  durable?  What  life 
chances  does  it  offer?  If  it  is  difficult 
for  women  to  live  under  patriarchy, 
are  there  hardships  for  men  and 
children  as  well?  Would  men  do 
better  in  a  society  of  a  different  type, 
where  ways  of  being  in  the  world 
permitted  to  the  female  gender  were 
available  to  both  genders? 


We  will  read  stories  by  men  and,  from 
centuries  closer  to  our  own,  by 
women.  We  will  look  for  evidence  in 
each  story  of  the  range  of  human 
thought  and  action  permissable  to 
each  gender,  and  its  consequences. 
We  will  explore  alternatives  to  the 
choices  made  by  characters  in  the 
stories,  those  provided  by  the  text 
and  those  which  we  may  imagine.  We 
will  ask  whether  the  stories  we  read 
differ  because  the  teller  is  a  man  or  a 
woman.  If  so,  what  differences  are 
recorded  in  character  and  social 
structure  as  given  in  the  text? 

Students  will  be  asked  to  write  three 
papers  (five  to  seven  pages)  beginning 
from  a  point  in  the  text  which  is 
significant  to  them.  There  also  will  be 
two  exams. 


Enrollment  50 
Erica  Harth 
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UHUM2  52b 

The  Nature/Culture 

Controversy 


Block  X: 
MWTh  1 


Texts: 

Freud,  Civilization  and 
Its  Discontents; 
Montaigne,  Essays; 
Shakespeare,  The 
Tempest;  Rousseau, 
Discourse  on  Inequality; 
Dickens,  Hard  Times; 
Marx,  Capital  I 
(selections);  Ibsen,  A  Doll 
House;  Zora  Neale 
Hurston,  Dust  Tracks  on 
a  Road;  Juliet  Mitchell, 
"Women:  The  Longest 
Revolution." 


How  have  various  views  on  sex,  class 
and  race  developed  in  Western 
society?  Historically,  these  views 
have  been  linked  to  the  relative 
importance  that  people  have  assigned 
to  nature  and  culture  respectively  as 
constitutive  features  of  the  human 
personality  and  social  relations.  The 
problem  of  what  in  human  beings  is 
natural  —  inborn,  biological  or 
physiological  —  and  what  is  socially 
constructed  is  still  very  much  with 
us.  But  during  the  successive  social 
transformations  of  the  past  400  years, 
ideas  of  what  is  masculine  and 
feminine,  of  sexual  relationships, 
power  and  social  relations  have 
undergone  striking  change.  At  key 
historical  moments  —  the  transition 
from  an  agricultural,  precapitalist 
society  to  industrial  capitalism,  and, 


more  recently,  the  transition  to  the 
post-industrial  era  — Western  society 
has  had  to  rethink  the  relation  of 
nature  and  culture,  the  social 
meaning  and  explanatory  value  of 
these  concepts.  We  will  be  looking 
for  the  shifting  ground  of  the 
nature/culture  debate  as  we  analyze 
the  treatment  of  sex,  class  and  race  in 
imaginative  literature  and  critical 
thought. 

Requirements:  three  short  papers  and 
two  examinations. 


■^/am{ks"J!ut.<u.cnn,  II       -A 

O         fm 


Enrollment  25 

M.  Johanna  Meehan 
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UHUM2  53b  Block  VII: 

Virtues,  Vices  and  Values  M  W  1 2  F  1 


Texts: 

Dante,  Inferno; 
Shakespeare,  King  Lear; 
Richard  Wollheim, 
Thread  of  Life;  Alasdair 
Maclntyre,  After  Virtue; 
Margarite  Yourcenar, 
The  Memoirs  of 
Hadrian;  Jane  Austen, 
Pride  and  Prejudice; 
Thomas  Mann,  Death  in 
Venice;  Gail  Waylor, 
Linden  Hills;  Christa 
Wolff,  Cassandra. 


Human  beings  seem  to  have  always 
asked  themselves  what  kind  of  life 
is  it  right,  desirable  or  meaningful 
to  lead.  This  in  turn  suggests  what 
kind  of  character  traits  living  that 
life  requires.  This  conception  then 
serves  as  an  ideal,  or  a  justification 

(always  with  the  danger  of  self- 
delusion),  or  as  a  mirror  for  the 
failures  which  we  understand  and 
respond  to  in  a  variety  of  different 
ways,  ranging  from  nonchalance  to 
despair.  In  this  class  we  will  begin 
by  attempting  to  clarify  what  we 
mean  by  words  like  "virtue,"  "vice," 

"character,"  "meaning"  and  then  turn 
to  several  novels  whose  characters 
ask  questions  about  what  it  means 


to  live  a  meaningful  life  and  how  is 
it  that  we  can  realize  the  good,  the 
decent  or  the  true.  Though  the 
characters  we  will  study  range  from 
a  Roman  Emperor  to  two 
unemployed  black  teenagers,  all 
seek  an  answer  to  the  question  of 
how  one  ought  to  live,  why  that  is 
and  what  it  means  in  their  given 
lives.  I  will  argue  that  their 
questions  are  ours,  though  finding 
an  answer  is  one's  own  quest. 

Requirements:  three  short  papers 
and  two  examinations. 


Enrollment  25 
Joan  L.  Rutter 
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UHUM2  54b 
The  Resident  Alien: 
Modern  Definitions  of 
the  Self 


Block  V 

MWThlO 


Texts: 

Anonymous  ballads, 
"The  Demon  Lover," 
"Edward";  The  Brothers 
Grimm,  "The  Juniper 
Tree,"  "Little  Red-Cap"; 
St.  Augustine, 
Confessions;  Dante,  The 
Divine  Comedy; 
Shakespeare,  Macbeth, 
The  Tempest;  Shelley, 
Frankenstein;  Nietzsche, 
The  Birth  of  Tragedy; 
Bronte,  Wuthering 
Heights;  Stevenson,  The 
Strange  Case  of  Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde; 
Freud,  Civilization  and 
Its  Discontents, 
Interpretation  of  Dreams 
(excerpt),  "Case  Study  of 
the  Wolf  Man"; 
Dostoevsky,  Notes  from 
Underground;  Kafka, 
The  Metamorphosis; 
Lawrence,  selected  short 


"Who  are  you?"  is,  on  the  face  of  it, 
the  simplest  of  all  questions,  but  in 
this  course  we  shall  discover  it  to  be 
the  most  difficult  of  all  to  answer. 
Moreover,  the  answer,  once  found, 
may  be  quite  shocking. 

There  is  a  moment  in  Oedipus  Rex 
when  Oedipus  realizes  that  he  has 
committed  acts  which  appall  and 
mystify  his  rational,  social  self,  the 
self  he  calls  "I."  That  may  be  taken 
as  the  archetypal  moment  for  our 
course  —  the  moment  of  realization 
that  the  self  is  a  compound 
substance,  as  it  were,  and  includes 
an  alien  component.  This  alien 
residing  within  is  not  always 
criminal  or  destructive  (a  Mr.  Hyde, 
a  Caliban,  a  Frankenstein's  monster) 
—  it  is  sometimes,  on  the  contrary, 
discovered  to  be  a  sort  of  divinity, 
an  in-dwelling  savior  of  the 
otherwise  corrupt  self.  But,  in  each 
case,  it  is  radically  other  —  strange, 
wild,  incalculable  and,  in  a  deep 
sense,  unintelligible  to  the 
reasoning  self. 

Oedipus'  agonized  self-revelation 
may  be  seen  as  inaugurating  or 
predicting  modernity,  among  the 
chief  preoccupations  of  which  are 
the  question  of  identity  and  the 
problematic  nature  of  self- 
knowledge.  The  central  problem  of 
antiquity  may  be  man's 
achievement 


of  right  relation  to  the  order  of 
things  outside  himself.  Modernity 
still  finds  man  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  land,  but  now  locates  the 
"strange  land"  within,  and  man's 
central  problem  becomes  the 
achievement  of  a  right  relation  to 
himself.  Cosmology  becomes,  in  a 
broad  sense,  psychology. 

In  this  course,  we  shall  study  the 
competing  accounts  given  of  this 
alien  component  of  selfhood  in  the 
texts  above.  Among  the  questions 
that  will  occupy  us  are:  Should  this 
alien  within  be  celebrated  or 
repressed,  trusted  or  feared?  How  do 
we  go  about  exploring  our  own 
interiority,  how  do  we  get  to  know 
ourselves?  Can  the  conscious, 
rational,  cultural  self  cohabit 
harmoniously  with  this  "other"? 
What  are  the  social  and  ethical 
consequences  of  discovering  and 
describing  this  "resident  alien"?  And 
finally,  simply,  who  are  we  really, 
essentially2.  When  all  is  said  and 
done,  and  the  lights  are  out,  are  we 
more  Dr.  Jekyll  or  Mr.  Hyde? 

Requirements:  three  short  papers 
and  two  examinations. 


Enrollment  50 
Olga  Davidson 
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UHUM2  55b 

Mirror  of  Princes,  Stories 

of  Heroes  II 


Sec.  1  Block  III:  M  W  F  9 
Sec.  2  Block  VII:  M  W  11  F  12 


Texts: 

The  Elder  Edda; 
The  Nibelungenlied; 
Beowulf;  Kalila  and 
Dimna  (selections); 
Ferdowsi,  Shdhndme 
(selections);  The  Arabian 
Nights;  The  Song  of 
Roland;  Shakespeare, 
King  Lear;  Voltaire, 
Candide;  Rabelais, 
Gargantua;  Calderdn, 
Life  is  a  Dream. 


Starting  afresh  with  a  theme  that  had 
been  traced  through  various  forms  of 
ancient  literature  in  the  fall  term,  the 
spring  term  of  this  course  will  again 
focus  on  the  same  theme,  this  time  as 
it  is  found  in  medieval,  Renaissance 
and  modern  literature.  Known  as  the 
Furstenspiegel  or  "Mirror  of  Princes" 
in  Western  medieval  traditions,  this 
literary  type  has  the  explicit  purpose 
of  instructing  the  leaders  of  society- 
its  discourse  is  characterized  by 
implicit,  allusive  and  even  enigmatic 
messages  ostensibly  restricted  to 
those  who  truly  "understand."  This  is 
the  format  of  works  like  the  Old 
Norse  Hdvdmal  or  "Sayings  of  the 
High  One,"  which  we  shall  read  in 
conjunction  with  other  poetic 
selections  from  the  Elder  Edda.  We 
shall  examine  how  the  wisdom 
transmitted  by  such  literature  is 
actually  applied  in  stories  about 
heroes,  notably  in  the  Middle  High 
German  epic  Nibelungenlied  and  in 


the  Old  English  epic  Beowulf.  We 
shall  then  examine  the  literary  types 
of  wisdom  literature  in  non- Western 
contexts,  focusing  on  selections  from 
the  Arabic  Kalila  and  Dimna.  Also,  by 
reading  selections  from  the  medieval 
Persian  epic,  the  Shdhndme  of 
Ferdowsi,  we  shall  examine  the 
dimensions  of  heroic  behavior  as 
conditioned  by  both  Zoroastrian  and 
Islamic  traditions  in  ethical 
teachings.  Returning  to  the  West,  we 
shall  study  the  "Mirror  of  Princes" 
tradition  as  assimilated  in  Voltaire's 
Candide.  These  considerations  will 
lead  to  a  study  of  the  impact  of 
wisdom  traditions  on  such 
masterpieces  as  Calderdn's  Life  is  a 
Dream,  Shakespeare's  King  Lear, 
Rabelais'  Gargantua. 

Requirements:  three  short  essays  and 
two  examinations. 


Enrollment  25 
Marilyn  Mobley 
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UHUM2  57b 

Disruption  and  Response: 

Crisis  as  Opportunity 


Block  IV: 
TTh9F  10 


Texts: 

Dante,  The  Inferno; 
Shakespeare,  King  Lear; 
The  Life  of  Olaudah 
Equiano;  Bronte, 
Wuthering  Heights; 
Dostoevsky,  Notes  from 
the  Underground; 
Twain,  Huckleberry 
Finn;  Woolf,  To  the 
Lighthouse;  Morrison, 
Song  of  Solomon. 


At  the  heart  of  much  of  the  literature 
we  consider  great  is  a  moment  of 
crisis  —  that  moment  in  the  life  of 
the  individual  when  "things  fall  apart" 
and  "the  center  cannot  hold"  (Yeats). 
The  texts  selected  for  this  course  will 
be  our  guide  into  discussions  of  the 
human  and  cultural  drama  that 
surrounds  these  moments. 
Accordingly,  we  will  focus  on 
disruption  from  three  perspectives. 
First,  we  will  consider  it  as  a  crisis  in 
which  the  character's  response 
determines  whether  growth  and 
redemption  or  confusion  and  demise 
will  obtain.  Second,  we  will  consider 
it  as  that  opportune  time  when  the 
individual  feels  the  need  to  "force  the 
moment  to  its  crisis"  (Eliot)  by 
challenging  or  subverting  the  given 


order  to  assert  the  authority  of  the 
self.  Third,  we  will  consider 
disruption  as  a  break  in  a  narrative 
text  where  the  reader  is  forced  to 
recognize  contradictions  that  betray 
the  apparent  or  assumed  meaning  of 
the  text.  By  connecting  these 
perspectives,  we  will  try  to  discern 
how  various  authors  have  depicted 
these  moments  of  crisis  and  what 
their  texts  say  to  us  about  the  human 
response  to  conflict  and  change  in 
Western  culture. 

Course  requirements  include  a 
willingness  to  participate  in  class 
discussions,  three  short  papers,  a 
midterm  and  final  exam. 


Enrollment  25 
James  Duffy 


UHUM2  59b 
Heroes 


Blocks  IX: 
T  11-1  Th  12 


Texts: 

Poem  of  the  Cid; 
Twain,  Huckleberry 
Finn;  Shakespeare,  King 
Lear;  Cervantes,  Don 
Quixote;  Defoe, 
Robinson  Crusoe; 
Voltaire,  Candide; 
Bronte,  Jane  Eyre; 
Hardy,  The  Mayor  of 
Casterbridge;  Fitzgerald, 
The  Great  Gatsby; 
Gospel  According  to 
St.  Matthew;  Achebe, 
Things  Fall  Apart. 


In  this  course  we  will  study  and 
discuss  the  fulfillment  of  individual 
responsibility  —  to  country,  to 
family,  to  an  ideal  or  to  oneself.  We 
will  be  concerned  with  the 
significance  of  character  in 
literature  and  in  life  and  how  it  is 
revealed  and  recorded  through  acts 
of  heroic  or  trivial  responsibility. 

Student  obligations:  three  papers 
and  two  examinations. 


Enrollment  25 
Harry  Zohn 
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UHUM2  61b  Block  X: 

The  Satiric  Response  to  Life         M  W  Th  1 


Texts: 

Petronius,  Satyricon; 
Erasmus,  In  Praise  of 
Folly;  Rabelais, 
Gaigantua;  Swift, 
Gulliver's  Travels; 
Heine,  Germany:  A 
Winter's  Tale;  Twain, 
Huckleberry  Finn; 
Mann,  Death  in  Venice; 
Kraus,  The  Last  Days  of 
Mankind. 


Satire  has  been  defined  as  "humor  as  a 
weapon,"  and  in  this  sense  it  has  been 
strikingly  used  by  some  of  the 
greatest  writers.  In  this  course  we 
shall  examine  a  number  of  the  many 
and  varied  ways  in  which  satirists 
have,  over  the  ages,  striven  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  human  condition 
and  to  fashion  a  creative  response  to 
hypocrisy  and  other  evils  and 
iniquities  of  society. 


Our  exploration  of  the  satiric  temper 
as  expressed  in  world  literature  will 
range  from  the  satirical  writings  of 
classical  times  to  the  attempts  of 
20th-century  Austrian  writer  Karl 
Kraus  to  uncover  and  combat 
corruption  through  language. 

Requirements:  three  papers  as  well  as 
a  midterm  and  a  final  examination. 


Enrollment  25 
Jeffrey  Carnes 


UHUM2  62b 

Looking  Forward,  Looking 
Backward:  Progress  and 
Decline  in  Western  Literature 


Sec.  1  Block  VIII:  MW  12  Fl 
Sec.  2  Block  XIII:  MWF3 


Texts: 

Dante,  Inferno; 
Shakespeare,  The 
Tempest;  Milton, 
Paradise  Lost;  Voltaire, 
Candide;  Marx, 
Communist  Manifesto; 
Twain,  Huckleberry 
Finn;  E.M.  Forster,  A 
Room  With  a  View; 
Joyce,  Dubliners;  Orwell, 
2984;  Atwood,  The 
Handmaid's  Tale. 


Do  things  get  better  or  worse  over 
the  course  of  time?  Is  civilization 
advancing  or  retreating?  Do  we  look 
back  to  a  golden  age  or  forward  to  a 
better  future?  This  course  will 
examine  some  of  the  ways  these 
questions  have  been  answered 
throughout  history:  the  medieval 
reverence  for  the  past  (both 
Christian  and  pagan);  the 
Renaissance  attempt  to  create  a  new 
world  based  on  classical  models;  the 
optimism  of  the  Enlightenment;  the 
success  and  failure  of  various 
attempts  (Marxism,  feminism)  to 
create  a  new  society;  and  the  dread 
of  the  future  commonly  found  in 
20th-century  literature. 


We  will  examine  both  the  social 
and  literary  aspects  of  the  problem. 
How  does  the  individual's  view 
reflect,  or  conflict  with,  that  of 
society?  How  do  authors'  attitudes 
toward  the  past  influence  their  use 
of  literary  models  and  their  choice 
of  genre? 

Requirements:  three  short  papers 
and  two  examinations. 


Enrollment  25 
Amelie  Rorty 
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UHUM2  65b 

Power,  Imagination  and 

the  Self 


Block  XV: 
T  2-4  Th  3 


Texts: 

Shakespeare,  King  Lear, 
Machiavelli,  The  Prince; 
Francis  Bacon,  brief 
selections;  Ben  Franklin, 
Autobiography;  Hobbes, 
Leviathan  (brief 
selections);  Rousseau, 
Discourse  on  Inequality; 
Jane  Austen,  Pride  and 
Prejudice;  Blake,  The 
Marriage  of  Heaven  and 
Hell;  Percy  Shelley,  A 
Defense  of  Poetry;  Mary 
Shelley,  Frankenstein; 
Nietzsche,  Genealogy  of 
Morals;  Christa  Wolf, 
Cassandra; 
Foucault,  selections; 
Tolstoi,  Epilogue  to  War 
and  Peace. 


The  exuberance  of  Renaissance  made 
us  self-conscious  about  the  use  and 
abuse  of  power:  we  became  absorbed 
in  its  transformations,  obsessed  by 
the  expansion  and  control  of  political 
power,  with  the  hierarchies  of  social 
power,  with  the  power  of  science  to 
harness  the  powers  of  nature,  with 
the  creative  and  persuasive  powers  of 
the  imagination,  with  the  hidden 
powers  of  the  oppressed,  with  the 
denials  and  affirmations  of  spiritual 
power.  What  is  power  and  who  has  it? 
Why  do  we  want  it  and  why  do  we 
fear  it?  What  are  the  fantasies  of 
power?  What  are  the  images  and  the 
rhetoric  of  power?  What  is  the 
relation  between  power,  freedom  and 
equality?  How  should  power  be 
expressed  and  controlled?  How  are 
the  various  types  of  power  manifested 
and  exercised? 


Requirements:  active  participation  in 
class;  enthusiastic  and  careful 
reading;  three  papers  and  two  exams. 


Enrollment  25 
Linda  Frisch 
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UHUM2  69b 
Varieties  of  Love 


Block  IX: 
Tll-lTh 


Texts: 

Gospel  According  to 
John;  Gottfried,  Tristan; 
Dante,  Inferno; 
Shakespeare,  The 
Tempest;  Goethe,  The 
Sufferings  of  Young 
Werther; J.  Austen,  Pride 
and  Prejudice; 
Hawthorne,  The  Scarlet 
Letter;  Twain, 
Huckleberry  Finn;  Freud, 
Civilization  and  Its 
Discontents;  Brecht,  The 
Good  Woman  of 
Setzuan. 


Love  is  a  basic  emotion  which  can 
express  itself  in  many  ways,  from 
the  spiritual  to  the  erotic.  It  is  the 
central  force  in  Christianity,  where 
the  image  of  a  loving  God  shapes 
concepts  of  ethical  conduct.  When 
love  unites  women  and  men,  parents 
and  children  in  the  family,  it 
provides  for  social  cohesion.  Yet 
overly  passionate  or  misdirected 
love  can  become  profoundly 
destructive  of  the  social  order  and 
harmful  to  the  individual. 

Although  few  of  these  texts  are 
"love  stories"  in  the  conventional 
sense,  each  deals  with  some  aspect 
of  love  and  its  social  and  personal 
meaning.  In  reading  and  discussing 
these  works,  we  will  examine 
various  conceptions  of  the  nature 
and  function  of  love,  focusing  on 
several  questions  including:  What  is 
the  relationship  between  human  and 
divine  love? 


How  does  the  system  of  love 
presented  by  Gottfried  and  Dante,  a 
system  in  which  the  woman 
functions  as  ideal  and  inspiration 
for  the  man,  continue  to  operate  in 
later  works?  How  does  love  relate  to 
changing  patterns  of  marriage  and 
sexuality?  What  is  the  relationship 
between  love  and  justice?  What  does 
love  mean  within  the  family  and 
within  the  community?  Can  we 
really  "love  our  neighbors"  in  the 
modern  world? 

Course  requirements  include  three 
papers  and  two  essay  examinations. 


Gs,  n,.,,  ^-»v U-P--  I 
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Eliot,  .Sdnvierigkeiten  eines  Staatsmanns' . 
Erste  Seite  des  Qrigmalmanuskripts 
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Enrollment  90  UHUM2  71b  Block  XII/XIII: 

Andreas  Teuber  Self-images  of  the  Modern  Age    M  W  2-3:30 


Texts: 

Machiavelli,  The  Prince; 
Shakespeare,  Hamlet; 
Diderot,  Rameau's 
Nephew;  Rousseau, 
Discourse  on  Inequality; 
Marx,  on  "Alienation" 
and  "Money;"  Sartre, 
Existentialism;  Freud, 
Civilization  and  Its 
Discontents;  Twain, 
Huckleberry  Finn; 
Conrad,  "Heart  of 
Darkness." 


Much  of  the  literature  of  the  early 
modern  period  can  be  read  as  an 
attempt  to  give  meaning  to  human 
activities  whose  reference  points 
were  no  longer  fixed  in  a  stable 
system  of  deference  and  authority, 
to  transform  the  villains  and 
vagabonds  appearing  along  the 
highways  and  in  the  cities  in  the 
15th  and  16th  centuries  into 
prototypes  of  humanity  itself.  With 
the  collapse  of  the  old  imagery  of 
hierarchy  and  harmony  these  new 
individuals,  cut  loose  from  their 
social  moorings,  without  a  master  or 
secure  social  place,  required  new 
symbols  and  images  to  orient  them 
in  the  world. 


Modern  literature  delivers  the 
modern  self  in  the  Age  of  the 
Renaissance  (Machiavelli  and 
Shakespeare),  alternately  praises  and 
condemns  it  in  the  Age  of  the 
Enlightenment  (Diderot  and 
Rousseau),  unmasks  it  in  the  Age  of 
Disenchantment  which  is  the  19th 
century  (Marx  and  Freud),  so  that 
today  we  are  back  among  the 
uncertainties  of  the  early  modern 
period. 

Requirements:  three  short  papers,  a 
mid-term  and  final  examination. 


The  course  will  explore  problems  of 
acting  in  a  world  where  the  outward 
signs  denoting  inner  life  are  no 
longer  believed  to  be  adequate.  How 
does  a  person  act  in  a  world  without 
definite  limits  or  the  benefit  of  fixed 
principles? 


EL  INGfcNIOSO 

HIDALGO  DON  OJIXOT£ 
dc  la  Maocha. 

Compueftopor  Miguel  ie  Ctrumtti 
Saautdra. 

DIRIGIDO   AL  DV  Q_V  E   D  E 

Bcjar,Marque&  de  Gibraleon.Conde  de  Bcnalcucac 

y  BaAares.Vizcondc  dc  la  Puebla  de  Alcpzer, 

Senor  de  las  villas  dc  Capilla,Curicl# 

y  Burguillos. 


Enrollment  25 
Robin  Miller 
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UHUM2  72b 

Discoveries  Beyond  the 
Boundary 


Block  IV: 
TTh9F  10 


Texts: 

Shakespeare,  The 
Tempest;  Swift, 
Gulliver's  Travels; 
Austen,  Pride  and 
Prejudice;  Shelley, 
Frankenstein;  Bronte, 
Jane  Eyre;  Dostoevsky, 
White  Nights,  The 
Dream  of  a  Ridiculous 
Man;  Tolstoy,  Master 
and  Man,  The  Death  of 
Ivan  llych;  Twain, 
Huckleberry  Finn. 


£omct$  DMifiee 
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Sofia  nit  Jpcinri^  fflojj. 


Any  setting  —  whether  it  be  a  remote 
island,  a  frozen  tundra,  a  prison,  a 
blizzard  or  a  stifling  room  —  can 
serve  as  the  arena  for  a  voyage  of  self- 
discovery.  By  charting  the  limits  and 
perimeters  of  human  experience, 
writers  have  sought  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  essence  of  the  human 
condition.  Many  journeys  to  the  edge 
are  in  fact  journeys  to  the  center.  In 
numerous  great  works  the  boundaries 
between  the  real  and  the  supernatural 
converge,  and  the  representations  of 
life  which  such  works  offer  are  not 
merely  mirror  reflections  of  reality 
but  also  explorations  and 
redefinitions  of  the  nature  of  reality 
as  such. 


Starting  with  Shakespeare  and  Swift 
we  shall  read  works  by  writers  who 
sought  to  come  to  terms  with  "the 
other  side  of  the  tapestry"  (a  phrase 
belonging  to  Henry  James).  Madness, 
journeys  of  the  spirit  or  the 
unconscious,  premonitions  of  the 
supernatural,  miraculous  conversions 
—  all  these  phenomena  make  up  a 
persistent  part  of  the  human 
experience.  Attempts  to  portray  these 
heightened  experiences  have  existed 
in  the  literature  of  virtually  every 
age,  although  the  forms  they  take 
vary  widely  and  are,  of  course, 
conditioned  by  the  surrounding 
culture.  Our  reading  list  draws  from 
the  works  of  men  and  women  who 
tried  to  understand  the  darker  side  of 
human  nature  and,  particularly,  the 
workings  of  the  unconscious. 

Three  short  papers  (five  to  seven 
pages)  and  two  written  exams  will  be 
required. 


Hamburg, 
<i.f  Jt.lt...    M  O.lfaff"'. 
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Teaching  Staff  1987-88 


Classical  and 
Oriental  Studies 


Jeffrey  Carnes 

Greek  lyric,  mythology,  Homer 

Ann  Koloski-Ostrow 

Latin  language  and  literature,  Greek 

and  Roman  art  and  archaeology 

Cynthia  Rose 

Ancient  Egyptian  Language, 

literature  and  history 


Douglas  Stewart 

Greek  epic  literature,  political 

philosophy  in  the  ancient  world 

Cheryl  Walker 

Ancient  history,  Greek  and  Latin 

literature,  philology 


English  and 

American 

Literature 


John  Burt 

American  romantic  poetry  and 
fiction,  literature  of  the  American 
South,  American  realism,  20th- 
century  American  poetry  and  prose 

Lennard  Davis 

History  of  the  novel,  cultural 
history,  psychoanalytic  and  Marxist 
literary  criticism 

William  Flesch 

26th-  and  17th-century  English 

literature,  poetry  in  English,  literary 

theory 

Allen  Grossman 

Poetry  and  the  theory  of  poetic 

structure 


Karen  Klein 

Medieval  literature,  the  modern 

novel,  women's  studies 

Alan  Levitan 

Dramatic  literature  of  the  English 

Renaissance  and  the  No  drama  of 

Japan 

Marilyn  Mobley 

Afro-American  literature,  American 

literature,  women's  literature 

Paul  Morrison 

Renaissance,  romantic  and  modern 

poetry,  literary  theory 

Joan  Rutter 

British  lyric  poetry  (medieval  to 

modern),  Shakespeare,  folk  literature 


Germanic  and 
Slavic  Languages 


Linda  Frisch 

Medieval  literature,  Germanic 

philology,  intellectual  history 

Robin  Miller 

19th-  and  20th-century  Russian 

literature,  comparative  literature 

Elisabeth  Strenger 
Renaissance/Reformation,  political 
theater,  decadence 


Robert  Szulkin 

19th-  and  20th-century  Russian 

literature,  Soviet  literature 

Harry  Zohn 

18th,  19th,  20th-century  German 
literature,  Austrian  literature, 
German-Jewish  writers,  translation, 
literature  and  music 
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Near  Eastern  and 
Judaic  Studies 


Marc  Brettler 

Biblical  studies,  Dead  Sea  Scrolls, 

religious  language 

Michael  Fishbane 

Biblical  studies,  Dead  Sea  Scrolls 


Reuven  Kimelman 
Early  rabbinic  literature,  Jewish 
history,  Jewish-Christian  writers, 
relations  under  the  Romans 


Philosophy 


M.  Johanna  Meehan 

Critical  theory,  political  and  social 

philosophy,  ethics 

Amelie  Rorty 

History  of  ethics,  philosophy  of  mind 


Andreas  Teuber 
Political  philosophy 


Romance 

and  Comparative 

Literature 


Stephen  J.  Gendzier 
Enlightment,  Diderot,  French- 
English  18th-century  crosscurrents 

Erica  Harth 

17th-  and  early  18th-century  French 
prose  and  comparative  literature, 
structuralism 

Edward  Kaplan 

French  romanticism,  Michelet, 

French  symbolism,  Baudelaire, 

modern  poetry  and  religious 

experience 


Kathleen  Perry-Buxton 
Renaissance  literature,  history  and 
philosophy,  classical  mythology 

Murray  Sachs 

1 9th-century  French  literature, 
realism  and  naturalism,  the  comic 
spirit,  the  theory  of  fiction 

Luis  Yglesias 

Spanish  and  Latin  American  lyric 
poetry,  modern  lyrics,  mythology 
and  myth,  ethnopoetics 


African  and 
Afro- American 
Studies 


James  Duffy 

The  generation  of  1898  in  Spain, 
Argentine  and  Brazilian  literature, 
comparative  African  literature 


Humanities  Olga  Davidson 

Program  Persian  and  Arabic  language  and 

literature,  comparative  literature, 
folklore  and  mythology,  Greek  and 
Latin 


Sociology 


Robbie  Pfeufer 

Social  theory,  women's  studies, 

humanities 
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Under  the  general 
directorship  of  the  dean 
of  the  college, 
University  Studies  in 
the  School  of 
Humanities  is 
administered  by  a 
committee  of  the  school 
consisting  of: 


Stephen  Gendzier 
Romance  and  Comparative 
Literature 

Allen  Grossman 

English  and  American  Literature 

Reuven  Kimelman 

Near  Eastern  and  Judaic  Studies 

Robert  Szulkin 

Germanic  and  Slavic  Languages 

Andreas  Teuber 

Philosophy  and  History  of  Ideas 


Cheryl  Walker 

Classical  and  Oriental  Studies 

Luis  Yglesias 

UHUM  Coordinator  (Fall  Term) 

Romance  and  Comparative 

Literature 

Karen  Klein 

UHUM  Coordinator  (Spring  Term) 

English  and  American  Literature 
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I  pferia  mca.Filii  populogccofumetur 
Scmigrabunt  de  prctoriis  fuis.Viuit 
DEVS  iple,&c  benedi<3us  fortis, 
qucniam  ante  eum  dabitur  mihi 
fortitudo  8credemptio;&cexaltetur 
DEVS  fortisredemptiomea. 
DEVS  qui  vltuseftme, 
Scproftrauit  populos,qui  exurgunt 
ad  ofSrnfioncm  racam  fubme. 
Eripuitme  depronis  inimicitiemer, 
ifup  plufg  illos  g  e  xur.vt  nocc  at  mihi 
valctiorc  mc  cfficics ,  abgog  at&cab( 
pplbyrapaciuyqftcu  illo  (exercitibo 
eripics  mc.Proptcrea 
laudabotc  inpopulis 
DEVS  &c  nomini  tuo  laudcs  dicam. 
Magnifico  vt  faciat  redemptionem 
cum  rege  fuo,8c  fadcnri  bonum 
MESSIEfuoDauidi, 
8c  fcminieius  vfg?  ineternum. 

XIX.        Inlaudem. 
Laudatoria  Dauidis. 
Q,ui  fuipiciunt  celos  cnarranc 
gloriam  DEI,6c  opera  manuum  cius 
annunciant  qui  fufpiciunt  inaera. 
Dies  did  apponity&cmanifeftat 
ver  bum  &c  nox  nocti 
diminuit  8t  nunciat  fdentiam* 
Noeft  verbu  lamcntationis,ocn5  funt 
fermones  tumultus  &c  non 
audiuntur  voces  eorum.Inomnem 
terram  extenfi  funt  eflectus  eonun, 
8cin  fines  orbis  omnia  verba eotum, 
foli  pofuit  tabcr  naculum, 


F.  Libroirn'dra?te> 
hih'm  mcakc  hui'm 
pialnu         y,-,;3  ina 

.1.  iw  k"»>"  Y'T 
Er  quod  eft  caftrum, 
uclquetft  cutris,que 
facta  eft  eis  .J  Kex 
ME5S]AS,quiad< 
malum  dicla  eft  tuu 
ris  ialurisj&fcriptu 
eftturris  fortirucunis 
nomenDfclinipi'urn 
curritiuftusKfuftoL. 
lecur. 

A.  Secundum  ex fe 
pDcmnomimbus  qui- 
bus  hebrci  celum  iu 
gnificant,impoficu  uc 
riusabextendcndo 
quamafirmando. 
o.  Noa  audit  uruox 
eorfi,Iuxtailkid.N6 
emmuos  efhsqui  \ot 
quiminijfed  fpiritua 
pacris  ueftr;  quiloqui 
rurinuobis.Ethich^ 
teralisilJe  fcnfus,cui 
cum  fpiritali  coinci  i 
di'r,uti  fcripfic  Fnber 
prmcipio  comentatio 
numl'uarum, 

C.  In  omncrn  terram 
exiuitfilum  ("me  hnea 
com  .eointclJcclu  quo 
linea  <pprie  iignificat 
filumilfudjquomace!* 
riarn  utficur  fabriad 
fignandam  mareriara, 
pcrindc  ac  li  di'xifiTcc 
prophcta.exiuitftru^ 
clurafinccdificiu  eo> 
rum. 

D.  Etin  fines  muncli 
ucrba  eorum,  Saltern 
teporibusnoftris  gbj 
muabili  aufu  Chnllo 
phoricolumbi  genu# 
en(is,altcrpcne  orbis 
fepcrtus  eft  chriftiao 
norumq3cetui  aggre^ 
gatus.  At  ueroquons* 
amCoJurr.bus  frcque 
ter  pdicabat  fe  a  Deo 
eicctutnut  peripfunt 
adj'mpleretur  hecpro 
phena-rion  alicnuexji 
ilimaui  uiram  lpfius 
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